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Many  photographs  not  published  elsewhere  can  be  found  in  the  new  book, 
Warrenton:  1791-1991,  by  Lyle  Anderson.  This  book  is  the  culmination  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  gathering  data  by  Anderson  on  the  history  of  Warrenton  through 
interviews  with  old-timers  and  a  search  through  the  records.  Many  original  records 
are  reproduced  in  this  book,  such  as  the  Warrenton  school  clerk's  annual  census 
report  for  1893,  the  1906  history  of  the  Skipanon  School  by  Verna  M.  Tagg,  and 
the  1935  water  works  bond  for  the  City  of  Warrenton.  Recent  history  (Crown 
Zellerbach,  Eben  Carruthers  and  Martin  Nygard)  is  not  neglected.  One  hundred 
copies  of  his  book  were  printed.  All  were  sold  within  only  two  or  three  weeks. 
Another  printing  may  follow. 

Lyle  Anderson  wrote  in  the  preface  to  his  book  that  he  had  lived  on  a  western 
Washington  "stump-ranch"  until  he  graduated  from  high  school.  He  worked 
summers  in  Astoria  in  the  fisheries  while  doing  graduate  work  in  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Washington.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Warrenton  since  1952.  See 
page  30  of  this  issue  of  Cumtux,  for  an  article  Lyle  Anderson  contributed,  titled, 
"The  Fish  Liver  Industry." 
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Revenue  Cutters,  Li^ht  Houses  and  Life  Saving  Organizations 


History  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  Clatsop  County 

By  Rear  Admiral  Ed  Nelson,  Retired 


THE  COAST  GUARD  IS  AN 
amalgamation  of  several  agencies,  the 
first  of  which  establishes  it  as  the 
nation's  oldest  continuous  seagoing 
service  dating  from  August  4,  1790, 
when  Congress  authorized  $10,000  for 
the  construction  of  ten  cutters  to 
enforce  the  customs  laws.  The 
Continental  Navy  had  been  abandoned 
in  1789  and  a  Navy  Department  was  not 
created  until  April  1798.  Thus  the 
Revenue  Marine,  later  to  be  known  as 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  became  a 
forerunner  of  today's  Coast  Guard,  and 
for  a  few  years,  the  country's  only 
seagoing  armed  force. 

During  the  American  Revolution, 
privateering  had  been  endorsed  by 
Congress  to  thwart  the  blockades  of  the 
powerful  British  fleet.  However,  after 
the  war,  many  of  the  privateers 
continued  the  practice  which  was  no 
longer  respectable  since  it  interfered 
with  enforcement  of  the  tariff  act 
which  the  fledgling  nation  passed  to 
obtain  desperately  needed  money. 

The  service  actually  began  as  a  law 
enforcement  agency,  but  was  directed 
to  assist  in  the  defense  of  our  coasts 
which  she  did  with  distinction  in  the 
quasi-war  with  France.  The  cutters  were 
also  authorized  to  render  assistance  to 
vessels  in  distress  in  the  course  of  their 
usual  cruising  and  in  1832,  they  were 
directed  to  cruise  actively  during  winter 
months  for  the  purpose. 


The  second  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
predecessors  was  the  U.S.  Lifesaving 
Service  which  had  its  origins  in  the 
private  organizations  such  as  the 
Massachusetts  Humane  Society  which 
was  founded  in  1786.  These 
organizations  furnished  stations  with 
boats  and  line-throwing  equipment  at 
dangerous  locations  to  rescue  victims  of 
shipwrecks.  For  several  years,  all  of  the 
assistance  to  distressed  mariners  was 
furnished  by  private  organizations  in 
the  various  states,  principally  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
But  in  1847,  Congress  appropriated 
$4000  for  to  provide  boats  and  other 
equipment  at  lighthouses  and  other 
exposed  places  where  vessels  were 
liable  to  be  driven  on  shore.  It  was  not 
until  1878  that  a  separate  U.S. 
Lifesaving  Service  was  established. 

In  January  1915  the  Lifesaving 
Service  was  merged  with  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service  to  form  the  Coast  Guard 
within  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  1939,  the  Lighthouse  Service 
became  part  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Lighthouses  had  been  built  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  early  in  our  nation's 
history,  the  first  one  in  Boston  Harbor 
in  1716.  Many  of  our  nations  early 
leaders  took  a  personal  interest  in 
lighthouses  and  several  were  completed 
by  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
In  1852,  administration  of  lighthouses 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Lighthouse 


Board  under  the  Treasury  Department 
where  it  remained  until  being 
transferred  to  the  Commerce 
Department  in  1903  as  the  Lighthouse 
Service. 

The  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection 
and  Navigation  was  transferred  to  the 
Coast  Guard  permanently  in  1946, 
adding  responsibilities  for  enforcement 
of  marine  safety  laws  through  vessel 
inspections,  licensing  of  mariners,  and 
investigation  of  casualties  at  sea.  After 
the  Titanic  struck  an  iceberg  and  sank 
on  her  maiden  voyage  in  1912,  the 
International  Ice  Patrol  was  established 
and  conducted  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
Only  one  vessel  has  been  lost  to  an 
iceberg  collision  since  the  patrol  was 
established  and  that  one  during  World 
War  II  when  patrols  were  suspended. 

The  Service  performs  many  other 
duties,  but  we  need  to  focus  now  on  her 
activities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
Clatsop  County.  In  the  early  years,  the 
Lighthouse  Service,  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Service  and  the  Lifesaving  Service 
represented  the  "Coast  Guard"  presence 
in  the  area. 

The  first  unit  of  the  future  Coast 
Guard  to  be  stationed  in  the  states  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  was  the 
Revenue  Cutter  Jefferson  Davis.  She 
was  sent  to  Puget  Sound  in  September 
1854  in  response  to  requests  from  the 
Collector  of  Customs,  to  suppress 
smuggling.  This  was  the  first  federal 
government  assistance  to  mariners  in 
the  region.  She  performed  a  variety  of 
functions  in  addition  to  customs  duties 
collection,  including  transportation  of 
government  officials,  protecting 
lighthouse  personnel  and  other  settlers 
from  harassment  by  Indians  and  rescue 
of  survivors  of  shipwrecks. 


Early  government  was  supported 
mainly  by  import  duties,  so  customs 
houses  were  established  and  collectors 
assigned.  At  first  customs  activities  for 
Puget  Sound  were  conducted  from 
Astoria.  Then,  in  1851  a  collection 
district  was  founded  and  Olympia 
became  the  Port  of  Entry.  When  more 
ports  were  built,  it  became  inconvenient 
for  the  ships  to  go  all  the  way  to 
Olympia  and  the  custom  house  was 
moved  to  Port  Townsend  in  1853. 

The  customs  collectors  were 
political  appointees  and  the  jobs  were 
plums.  In  addition  to  collecting  tariffs, 
they  documented  vessels,  administered 
marine  hospitals,  supervised  lighthouses 
and  participated  in  steamboat 
inspections.  They  received  salaries  and 
fees  for  collections  and  they  controlled 
the  appointment  of  subordinates.  The 
revenue  cutters  worked  directly  for  the 
customs  collectors. 

The  cutters  enforced  the  customs 
laws  when  on  station  by  meeting  ships 
twelve  miles  offshore  and  placing  an 
officer  on  board  to  inspect  the  cargo, 
certify  the  manifest  and  seal  the  cargo 
holds.  The  officer  would  either  remain 
on  board  or  else  satisfy  himself  that  the 
ship  would  proceed  direct  to  the  port  of 
entry.  The  cutters  also  searched  ships 
that  were  suspected  of  smuggling. 

Communications  in  the  Northwest 
depended  on  water  transportation.  It 
was  their  means  of  contact  with  the  east 
coast,  California,  and  between  regional 
settlements.  However  there  were  no 
aids  to  navigation  in  the  Northwest 
when  the  Jefferson  Davis  reached  the 
area  in  1854.  Navigators  had  to  feel 
their  way  along  the  coast,  relying  on 
identifying  prominent  headlands  by 
descriptions  passed  on  by  earlier  sailors. 
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At  night  or  in  poor  visibility,  mariners 
Were  wise  to  remain  well  offshore 
taking  frequent  soundings.  Navigators 
often  mistook  landmarks,  leading  to 
disaster.  It  was  obvious  that  a  system  of 
navigational  aids  would  be  needed  to 
help  prevent  shipwrecks  if  trade  was  to 
increase. 

The  act  that  created  the  Oregon 
Territory  called  for  lighthouses  at  Cape 
Disappointment  and  a  system  of  buoys 
in  the  Columbia  River  and  Astoria 
Harbor.  But  first  the  government  sent  a 
coast  survey  to  see  if  the  locations  were 
suitable.  The  survey  recommended  that 
16  lights  be  constructed.  All  were 
erected  between  1852  and  1858  and 
manned  by  U.S.  Lighthouse  Service 
personnel. 

Cape  Disappointment  light  was  the 
first  primary  navigation  aid  to  be 
established  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  site  was  part  of  Oregon  Territory 
when  surveyed.  By  the  time  it  was 
completed,  it  had  become  Washington 
Territory.  (Washington  didn't  become  a 
state  until  1889.)  Before  the  lighthouse 
was  built,  mariners  would  take  a 
bearing  on  cut  trees  and  white  flags  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  then  head  for  the 
southerly  tip  of  the  cape  and  the  deepest 
part  of  the  river.  At  night  they  relied  on 
bonfires.  Natives  would  report  the 
arrival  of  a  ship  off  the  bar  and  paddle 
to  Astoria  to  tell  the  news.  Then 
Astorians  would  row  across  the  mouth, 
hike  the  rugged  switch-back  trail  twelve 
miles  to  the  cape  and  rig  the  markers  or 
light  the  fires. 

The  bark  Oriole  carried  supplies  to 
build  the  light  in  1853.  After  a  twenty- 
two  day  journey  from  San  Francisco, 
the  ship  had  to  wait  eight  days  outside 
the  bar  for  favorable  crossing 


conditions.  The  Oriole  was  under  the 
command  of  a  Captain  L.H.  Lentz  and 
had  taken  a  pilot  on  board.  Captain 
George  Flavel.  On  the  afternoon  of 
September  1 9th,  they  started  on  an  ebb 
tide  with  a  strong  southwest  breeze. 
Unfortunately,  the  wind  died  as  the  ship 
eased  its  way  through  the  narrow 
channel  and  she  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
currents.  She  ran  aground  in  17  1/2  feet 
of  water,  breaking  her  rudder  on 
impact.  The  captain  and  pilot  removed 
the  thirty-two  passengers  and  crew  to 
lifeboats  and  as  much  cargo  as  they 
could.  During  the  night,  the  weather 
worked  up  again  and  the  lighter  with 
the  cargo  had  to  be  cut  loose.  The 
survivors  were  rescued  the  next  day  by 
an  outbound  ship. 

Several  months  passed  until  another 
supply  vessel  arrived.  Then,  after  the 
tower  was  completed  another  two  years 
were  lost  before  a  light  could  be 
installed  because  the  agent  in  charge  of 
purchasing  the  lights  had  ordered  lights 
that  were  too  big  for  the  installations  in 
six  of  the  eight  lighthouses  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  they  had  to  be  rebuilt 
or  remodeled.  The  light  originally  was 
lighted  by  a  five  wick  lantern  that 
burned  170  gallons  of  oil  per  month.  In 
1937,  the  light  was  electrified.  The 
original  lens  was  transferred  to  North 
Head  light  and  now  is  displayed  at  the 
interpretative  center.  The  present  lens  is 
a  fourth  order  Fresnel  lit  by  a  one 
thousand  watt  quartz  iodine  light. 

There  were  two  other  lights  on  the 
Oregon  side  of  the  Columbia  in 
addition  to  Cape  Disappointment  and 
North  Head  on  the  Washington  side. 
Point  Adams  light  was  constructed  in 
1875,  but  discontinued  in  1899  after  the 
extension  of  the  south  jetty  diminished 
its  usefulness  for  mariners  sailing  in  the 
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The  Desdemona  Light  House  CCHS  Photo  #5038-780 


river.  It  was  actually  a  mile  south  of 
Point  Adams  and  faced  more  toward  the 
ocean  than  the  river.  A  report  of  the 
lighthouse  board  in  1881  commented 
on  the  sand  that  drifted  around  the 
keeper's  quarters  to  "an  embarrassing 
extent."  It  mentioned  that  the  fence  on 
the  south  that  was  positioned  to  control 
the  sand  drift  from  southerly  winds 
tended  to  build  it  up  when  the  wind 
came  from  the  north.  The  report 
suggested  that  it  might  be  better  to 
remove  the  fences  to  let  the  drifts 
balance  out. 

The  lighthouse  was  a  center  of 
social  activity,  particularly  during  the 
tenure  of  the  second  keeper,  Captain 
J.W.  "Joel"  Munson.  He  had  been  the 
keeper  at  Cape  Disappointment  for 
twelve  years  and  was  instrumental  in 


introducing  lifesaving  services  at  the 
mouth  before  the  U.S.  Lifesaving 
Service  was  instituted  in  1871.  After  the 
bark  Industry  was  wrecked  on  the 
Columbia  River  bar  in  March  1 865  with 
a  loss  of  seventeen  lives  because  there 
was  no  lifesaving  craft  available,  he 
rebuilt  a  battered  lifeboat  that  he  found 
on  the  beach  and  fitted  it  with  air  tanks. 
He  put  the  lifeboat  into  excellent 
condition  and  the  Lighthouse  Service 
provided  temporary  shelter.  Volunteers 
were  sought  when  an  emergency 
occurred.  Captain  Munson  was  an 
excellent  fiddler.  To  obtain  money  for 
lifesaving  equipment,  he  played  his 
fiddle  at  dances  he  arranged  in  Astoria 
for  which  he  charged  admission. 

When  the  bark  W.B.  Scranton  went 
aground  on  the  bar.  May  1,  1866, 
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Munson  and  two  men  from  a 
government  tug  and  two  soldiers  from 
Fort  Canby  rescued  the  passengers  and 
the  crew  after  they  determined  that  the 
vessel  was  a  total  loss.  Munson  was 
considered  a  hero.  A  few  months  later 
the  lifesaving  service  decided  to 
establish  a  station  in  the  lee  of  Cape 
Disappointment  (Cape  Hancock). 
Munson's  craft  became  part  of  the 
station  equipment. 

For  three  years  Munson  operated  a 
small  river  steamer  before  taking  the 
post  at  Point  Adams.  He  and  his  wife 
were  active  members  of  the  community. 
In  later  years,  his  daughter,  Clara 
(Callie)  became  mayor  of  Warrenton. 

After  being  extinguished,  the 
lighthouse  became  a  target  for  vandals 
and  fell  into  disrepair.  After  the 
disappearing  guns  at  next-door  Battery 
Russell  were  ready  in  1905,  the  Army 
sought  to  have  the  lighthouse  removed. 
Their  argument  was  that  the  structure 
constituted  a  target,  negating  the  value 
of  the  guns  that  could  rotate  out  of  sight 
after  firing.  It  was  also  considered  a  fire 
hazard  and  finally  ordered  demolished 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  1912. 

The  other  light  near  the  river  mouth 
was  located  at  Desdemona  Sands  in 
twelve  feet  of  water.  The  1  1/2  story 
octagonal  frame  building  was  erected 
on  a  rectangular  platform  on  pilings  in 
1902.  It  was  self-contained  and  had  its 
own  boat  slung  on  davits  on  the 
platform.  As  more  efficient  buoys  and 
radios  came  into  being,  the  value  of 
Desdemona  light  decreased.  After  only 
forty  years,  it  was  replaced  by  a  minor 
unmanned  aid,  later  by  a  small  tower 
and  finally  a  light  on  a  dolphin.  It  was 
discontinued  entirely  in  1964.  All  that 
remains  is  some  piling  and  stones  that 


are  covered  at  high  water. 

In  order  to  bring  supplies  to  the 
lighthouses  and  install  and  maintain 
buoys  and  other  aids  to  navigation, 
ships  were  needed.  The  first  steam- 
powered  lighthouse  tender  was  the 
Shubrick  built  to  the  orders  of  the 
Lighthouse  Service  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  in  1857.  She  was  fitted  with 
a  sail  rig  with  fore  and  main  mast 
typical  of  a  brigantine.  The  steam 
engine  was  supposed  to  be  used  for 
emergencies  only,  as  it  was  considered 
a  luxury.  It  took  the  Shubrick  five 
months  to  sail  around  Cape  Horn, 
during  which  the  cabin  and  paneling 
and  furniture  had  to  be  chopped  up  to 
feed  the  boiler  when  the  coal  supply  ran 
out.  For  the  next  three  years,  she 
serviced  aids  to  navigation  along  1500 
miles  of  Pacific  Coast.  In  1859  the 
Shubrick  set  the  first  buoys  in  the 
Columbia  River  to  mark  a  channel  from 
the  bar  to  Astoria.  During  the  1 860s  she 
set  iron  buoys  on  the  major  harbors  and 
bar  entrances  in  Washington,  Oregon 
and  California.  She  did  double  duty  as 
a  revenue  cutter  and  also  carried  mail, 
passengers,  and  freight  and  supplied 
lighthouses.  The  Shubrick  was  the  first 
steam  vessel  to  ascend  the  Columbia 
River  as  far  as  the  Cascades.  During  the 
Civil  War,  she  was  taken  over  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  enforce  laws 
and  customs  practices.  Originally,  she 
was  stationed  in  San  Francisco,  but  later 
at  Port  Townsend. 

After  the  war  she  served  as  a  U.S. 
Naval  vessel,  and  was  flagship  of  a 
flotilla  that  surveyed  Bering  Strait  for 
laying  a  cable  prior  to  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  from  Russia.  In  1866,  she  was 
returned  to  the  Lighthouse  Service.  She 
ran  into  heavy  fog  off  Point  Arena  in 
September  1867  and  struck  an 
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underwater  rock  causing  major  damage. 
The  chief  engineer  salvaged  the  vessel 
and  patched  the  punctured  hull  enough 
to  get  her  to  San  Francisco.  After  a 
complete  refit,  she  was  back  tending 
aids  to  navigation.  When  a  second  ship, 
the  Manzanita  was  brought  into  service, 
the  Shubrick  was  transferred  to 
Portland.  In  1 886  the  Madrona  relieved 
the  Manzanita  which  was  sent  to 
Portland  to  replace  the  Shubrick.  The 
Shubrick  was  decommissioned  and  sold 
at  public  auction  for  $3200. 

The  first  revenue  cutter  to  be 
stationed  in  Astoria  was  the  Joseph 
Lane,  a  1 02-foot  topsail  schooner  that 
arrived  March  20,  1856.  She  guided 
ships  over  the  bar,  examined  lumber 
and  fishing  vessels,  visited  lighthouses 
and  assisted  mariners  caught  in  the 
currents  of  the  river.  In  1856  she  was 
ordered  to  duty  with  the  Navy  working 
for  General  Winfield  Scott  suppressing 
Indian  incursions  in  Puget  Sound.  She 
was  eventually  disposed  of  at  Port 
Townsend  m  1869. 

The  first  cutter  to  be  built  on  the 
West  Coast  was  the  Thomas  Corwin 
which  was  constructed  at  the  Oregon 
Iron  Works  in  Portland  in  1876.  After 
commissioning  in  San  Francisco,  she 
was  stationed  at  Astoria  on  February  6, 
1878.  The  Thomas  Corwin  operated  out 
of  Astoria  until  1890,  making  several 
cruises  to  Alaska  on  the  Bering  Sea 
patrol.  She  remained  in  service  until 
1900  when  she  was  sold  in  Tacoma  for 
$16,500. 

The  first  lightship  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  the  Columbia  River  Lightship 
No.  50,  placed  on  station  on  April  9, 
1892.  The  last  one  to  be  withdrawn 
from  service  was  Columbia  River 
Lightship  No.  604  on  November  2, 


1979.  On  November  28,  1899,  a  raging 
storm  broke  the  lightship's  anchor 
cables  and  No.  50  was  driven  up  on  the 
beach  near  McKenzie  Head  between 
North  Head  and  Cape  Disappointment. 
When  a  series  of  tugs  were  unable  to 
get  her  off,  she  was  eventually  salvaged 
by  a  Portland  house  moving  firm  which 
moved  her  overland  to  Baker's  Bay  on 
a  cradle  drawn  by  horse  teams. 

Lighthouse  No.  88  relieved  No.  50 
in  1909  and  remained  on  station  for 
thirty  years  until  replaced  by  No.  93. 
She  was  decommissioned  in  1960  and 
sold  to  the  Columbia  River  Maritime 
Museum.  Lightship  93,  in  turn,  served 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  until  195 1 
when  No.  604  took  over  the  station. 
When  No.  604  was  removed  from 
station  in  November  1979,  she  was 
replaced  by  a  large  navigational  buoy. 
A  year  later,  No.  604  relieved  the  old 
No.  88  at  the  Maritime  Museum  and 
remains  there  to  this  day.  The  large 
navigational  buoy  has  been  replaced  by 
a  smaller  aid,  and  it  too  belongs  to  the 
Maritime  Museum. 
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Historic  Reminiscences 
In  Clatsop  Nearly  Fifty  Years  Ago 
Personal  Narrative  of  Rev.  W.W.  Kone 
A  Man  Who  Saw  the  ''Peacock''  Wrecked 
In  July  1841. 


THE  FOLLOWING  FROM  THE 
pen  of  a  pioneer  of  1840-41,  will  be 
read  with  interest.  It  is  a  verbatim 
narrative  and  relates  many  historic 
reminiscences  not  previously  published. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Hon. 
Binger  Hermann,  The  Astorian  is  able 
to  lay  the  story  before  its  readers. 

Houston,  Texas,  Feb.  14,  1889 
HONORED  SIR: 

Your  correspondent  was  for  some 
time  a  resident  of  Oregon,  and  did  some 
deeds  worthy  of  remembrance,  having 
often  imperiled  my  life  for  the  sake  of 
others.  In  1840,  in  the  month  of  May  1 
arrived  on  the  Columbia  river  as  a 
missionary,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Willamette  and  proceeded  at  once  to  put 
up  a  sawmill  where  now  the  city  of 


Salem  stands.  It  was  at  that  date  eight 
miles  in  advance  of  the  settlement.  The 
mill  was  the  first  house  built,  and 
became  the  pioneer  of  civilization. 

I  then  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
within  a  mile  of  the  sea;  first  settled  on 
Clatsop  plains,  or  prairies,  as  they  are 
more  appropriately  named.  There  were 
two  of  us,  Mr.  L.H.  Frost,  and  your 
correspondent.  Through  fear  we  left  our 
wives  with  Mrs.  Bimey,  at  Fort  George, 
which  is  by  Americans  called  Astoria. 
We  reached  the  prairies  by  way  of 
Young's  bay,  Scapanowan  river 
[Skipanon],  then  so  called.  We  passed 
the  woodland  and  swamp,  and  camped 
in  the  prairie,  and  spent  the  night 
without  discovery.  At  early  day  light, 
the  tribes  were  all  at  their  winter 
quarters  ten  miles  south,  our  camp  fire 
led  to  our  discovery;  the  white  man's 
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smoke  rises  up  in  an  umbrella  shape, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  an  Indian's 
fire,  he  makes  his  fire  entirely  of  dry 
stuff  which  makes  a  light  scattering 
smoke.  We  moved  northward  three 
miles  to  the  bend  of  the  stream  and 
pitched  our  tent,  and  at  once 
commenced  to  dig  a  well  about  forty 
feet  from  the  stream,  and  had  reached 
the  depth  of  a  little  over  five  feet,  when 
my  colleague  looking  south  beheld  the 
tribe  armed  and  equipped  for  bloody 
work,  which  they  were  not  strangers  to. 
We  at  once  put  our  dishes  in  a  trunk  and 
hid  all  from  the  curious  eye,  and  lashed 
up  our  tent  and  stood  in  front,  and  when 
they  were  within  forty  yards  of  us  we 
stood  firmly  and  undaunted  and  patted 
our  hearts,  saying,  "Nika  tumtum  klash 
copa  mesika"  Then  the  chief  Kotati, 
patted  his  heart  and  all  the  armed  braves 
sat  down  with  their  guns  crossing  their 
laps.  I  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  them 
with  our  design,  and  soon  effected  a 
treaty. 

They  spent  the  night  with  us  in  their 
tents,  which  they  brought  with  them, 
and  in  the  morning  returned  to  their 
winter  quarters.  The  chief  looked  upon 
us  as  a  new  race,  and  favored  us  with 
five  strong  men  to  carry  our  timber  out 
of  the  woods  to  build  our  cabin,  and 
with  their  assistance  we,  in  one  week, 
reared  our  cabin,  up  to  the  plates,  and 
released  our  helpers  with  presents 
which  pleased  them.  After  living  here  a 
few  months  we  concluded  to  move  up 
to  the  river  .shore,  about  six  miles  north. 
All  this  was  a  venture  no  one  could 
have  supposed  to  be  possible. 

The  unexpected  good  treatment 
encouraged  our  wives  to  take  up  their 
abode  with  us  as  soon  as  the  roof  was 
on  the  cabin  spoken  of  above.  My  wife 
had  been  badly  thrown  by  a  run  away 


horse  and  greatly  injured,  so  that  we 
had  to  carry  her  in  a  chair  lashed  to  two 
poles  supported  by  straps  over  our 
shoulders.  The  effort  was  a  mighty  one, 
and  withall  we  had  to  leave  our  bedding 
in  the  cabin,  until  we  could  return.  But 
after  leaving  the  prairie  and  passing 
along  the  sea  shore,  for  two  miles  we 
met  about  a  dozen  natives  who  never 
witnessed  such  a  scene  before,  and 
knowing  how  good  a  name  the  five 
mentioned  above  gave  of  us,  four  of 
them  offered  to  do  the  office  I  was 
doing  and  the  rest  went  back  with  me 
and  brought  our  bedding  and  other 
things  much  needed.  On  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Frost  and  son  with  my  wife;  the 
chief  now  returned  to  Point  Adams  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  He  and  his  wife 
ran  out  their  best  canoe  and  manned  it 
with  their  most  trusty  men  and  sent  all 
up  the  river  at  high  tide— and  did  the 
same  for  me  when  I  arrived  with  my 
bedding  and  wares,  for  which  I 
compensated  him  to  his  satisfaction.  My 
wife  gave  the  chiefs  wife  a  Scotch  plaid 
dress  that  was  greatly  appreciated. 

We  had  built  on  the  shore  a  double 
log  cabin  with  side  leans.  And  here  we 
lived  when  the  Peacock  was  wrecked. 

A  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the 
exploring  expedition— there  was  war  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  river. 
The  field  was  from  Baker’s  bay  to  Pillar 
rock.  For  three  months  the  roar  of  guns 
was  heard  from  the  shore  where  I  lived, 
a  distance  of  about  four  miles.  I  saw 
that  this  might  lead  to  trouble  with  the 
coming  strangers,  I  therefore  hazarded 
my  life  one  whole  day  between  the 
conflicting  parties.  The  picture  was  sad, 
but  I  fainted  not  at  the  peril  if  I  might 
secure  peace,  and  did  effectually  stop  it, 
and  secured  the  friendship  of  the  tribes 
for  my  fellow  countrymen,  while 


engaged  in  their  surveys. 

One  Sunday  in  July,  1841,  I  was 
preaching  in  the  village  at  Tanzy  point, 
a  little  after  1 1  A.M.,  a  native  being  on 
the  grass  near  the  bank  of  the  river  and 
his  head  toward  the  sea,  cried  out,  "Sail 
ho."  Instantly  the  whole  village  was 
agaze-I  saw  it  as  distinctly  as  I  ever 
beheld  a  vessel  in  the  offing  or  nearing 
the  shore.  But  while  we  were  gazing  at 
the  scene,  she  suddenly  headed  off 
southward,  and  Point  Adams  closed  the 
view.  I  hastened  home  only  half  a  mile 
down  the  shore,  and  took  three  of  the 
natives  with  me  who,  with  me,  saw  the 
movements  of  the  ship,  called  by  the 
natives,  "Posita  Canim." 

I  called  out  Mr.  Frost  and  a  settler 
by  the  name  of  Tibitts,  and  down  we 
went  to  the  point  in  great  haste,  a  run  of 
but  one  mile.  And  when  we  looked  out 
upon  the  sea,  no  vessel  could  be  seen 
above  the  horizon,  and  was  charged  by 
the  two  white  men  with  an  illusion  of 
the  eye.  The  three  natives  averred  that 
all  at  Tanzy  point  saw  it.  Then  I 
contended  that  it  was  a  mirage,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  I  was  with  my  face 
up  the  northwest  coast,  and  there  I  saw 
a  ship  running  down  the  coast  followed 
by  another  of  smaller  size,  "There," 
said  I,  "is  the  identical  ship." 

I  began  to  reason  of  the  great 
probability  of  a  wreck,  and  that  seemed 
inevitable  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
too  near  the  shore  by  which  they  would 
inevitably  mistake  McKenzie's  bluff  for 
Cape  Disappointment.  I  therefore 
proposed  to  run  out  of  the  south  channel 
and  hoist  a  white  flag  to  draw  them 
from  danger,  but  I  could  find  none  to 
assist  me. 

I  then  proposed  to  cross  over  to 


Baker's  bay,  to  this  they  consented;  and 
when  about  half  way  over,  the  Peacock 
headed  inward  when  a  mile  from  the 
channel.  I  lifted  up  my  hands  in  horror 
and  exclaimed,  "She  is  wrecked,"  and  in 
two  minutes  she  struck  the  north  sand 
bar.  The  sails  flapped  hard  against  the 
masts.  I  hastened  to  the  bay  shore  with 
two  white  men,  above  named,  and 
raised  a  smoke  to  attract  attention  from 
the  wreck,  to  afford  them  some 
evidences  that  the  shore  would  be 
watched  by  civilized  men,  to  afford 
assistance. 

I  then  descended  to  the  shore, 
entered  my  canoe  with  my  three  trusty 
natives  from  Tanzy  point.  The  bearer  of 
dispatches  from  Captain  Wilks  to  Com. 
Hudson,  arrived  and  although  he  was  an 
Australian,  his  sympathy  for  Com. 
Hudson,  officers  and  crew,  was  so  great 
that  he  wished  to  assist  me  in  my 
hazardous  endeavor  to  board  the  wreck 
with  a  pilot,  who  was  a  native  Chinook 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
channel.  When  we  passed  out  of  the 
channel  and  moving  towards  the  wreck, 
signals  were  hoisted.  I  asked  the  bearer 
of  dispatches  what  it  meant.  He  replied 
that  it  was  an  order  to  the  Flying  Fish, 
a  schooner  of  war,  to  take  us  aboard, 
but  when  I  saw  the  Flying  Fish  "about 
ship"  and  standing  for  deeper  water,  I 
understood  it  to  signify  "keep  away." 
Then  followed  my  hazard  a  fog  came 
down  and  shut  out  the  view  of  both  land 
and  wreck.  My  helpers  became 
alarmed,  and  said  "Klosh  neskika 
kalapi,"  that  is,  it  is  good  for  us  to  go 
back.  We  were  tossed  upon  the  waves 
with  apparent  great  danger,  but  I 
remained  calm  in  order  to  prevent 
confusion.  I  perceived  a  black  streak  at 
the  water's  edge,  and  concluded  that  to 
be  the  base  of  the  Cape,  and  then 
looking  to  my  right  I  saw  a  bright  streak 
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from  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  shore  at 
Point  Adams.  I  took  courage,  and  by 
perseverance  we  safely  arrived  in  the 
bay.  I  then  made  arrangements  with  the 
gathering  natives  to  watch  through  the 
night  and  aid  any  who  might  float 
ashore,  and  I  left  plenty  of  salmon.  I 
made  arrangements  with  the  Chinook 
chief  to  take  his  best  canoe  and  at 
daybreak  to  approach  the  wreck  and 
encourage  them  to  come  ashore,  that 
they  would  meet  with  friends.  He  did 
so,  and  brought  ashore  with  him  the 
purser,  Mr.  Speiden.  I  spent  the  whole 
night  cooking  for  the  sufferers.  When  it 
was  day  a  messenger  from  the  Point 
came  up  and  informed  me  that  the 
vessel  had  gone  to  pieces.  1  hastened  off 
with  my  loaded  canoe,  towards  the  bay, 
and  when  midway  I  passed  the  spar 
deck  going  towards  Astoria  upon  the 
flood  tide.  I  saw  no  one  cling  to  it  and  I 
hastened  onward,  and  found  that  about 
120  or  125  had  safely  landed.  I  was 
speedily  ushered  with  a  hearty  welcome 
to  headquarters,  with  a  national  banner 
floating  over  me.  I  spread  mats  within 
the  tent,  and  put  down  my  tablecloths, 
and  arranged  for  a  hearty  breakfast. 

The  commodore  was  the  last  man 
that  was  saved,  and  when  the  boat 
arrived  with  him,  within  forty  yards  of 
the  shore,  he  arose  and  shouted 
"Huzza!"  three  times,  and  was 
responded  to  from  the  officers  and  crew 
on  shore  with  three  times  three.  He 
stood  before  the  spread  meal  and  said 
with  uplifted  hands:  "Who  could  have 
expected  such  a  reception,  from  a  wreck 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 
Such  a  reception!"  He  and  the  officers 
sat  down,  the  scientists  with  them,  and 
enjoyed  the  unexpected  repast.  After 
eating  awhile  and  drinking  some  coffee, 
the  commodore  unbuttoned  his  coat  and 
out  tumbled  his  prayer  book,  then  said 


he;  "Thank  God  I  saved  my  prayer 
book."  Lieut.  Emmons  then  drew  out 
his  bible  from  his  bosom,  where  he  had 
concealed  it,  because  they  were  ordered 
to  save  nothing  but  what  they  stood  in, 
and  he  "thanked  God  that  he  had  saved 
the  bible  his  grandmother  gave  him 
when  he  entered  the  service." 

The  "Flying  Fish"  reached  Astoria 
safely,  and  afforded  valuable  assistance 
to  the  unfortunate  officers  and  men.  I 
often  had  the  opportunity  of  doing 
service  for  the  officers  while  on  their 
duty  there.  I  was  obliged  to  go  150 
miles  for  a  replenished  larder,  and  was 
gone  three  weeks,  during  which  time 
my  poor  wife  suffered  much  from  fear 
of  the  savages.  A  Killamook  Indian 
watched  to  avail  himself  of  things,  such 
as  wash  basins,  etc.  She  suffered  from 
hernia,  from  a  violent  throw  from 
horse-back.  I  was  compelled  to  take  her 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  surgical  aid, 
and  after  tarrying  there  with  her  for 
months,  her  attending  surgeon  said  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  her,  unless  I 
would  take  her  to  the  Massachusetts 
general  hospital,  America. 

The  distance  was  16,000  miles.  I 
repined  at  my  hard  lot,  for  I  saw  that  I 
would  lose  all  I  had  gained  in  Oregon. 
I  saved  the  lives  of  three  officers,  but  do 
not  wish  to  make  a  statement  of  the 
affair. 

The  tribes  were  made  angry,  and 
knowing  that  they  tarried  at  my  house 
during  and  after  their  crimes,  held  me 
responsible.  At  another  time  I  furnished 
an  outfit  for  the  pursuit  of  an 
absconding  soldier,  a  marine. 

And  now  when  old  age  has  unfitted 
me  for  work,  and  greatly  in  need,  I 
asked  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  for 
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aid,  and  am  willing,  if  called  upon, 
officially.  And  to  you  I  appeal  to  unite 
with  Judge  Hare,  M.C.,  Col.  Chas. 
Steward,  Hon.  Joseph  Seyeres,  and 
others  who  have  been  written  to  by 
myself  and  others. 

Yours  respectfully, 
REV.  W.  W.  KONE 

Note:  Rev.  William  W.  Kone  and 
Rev.  John  H.  Frost  arrived  in  Oregon 
on  the  ship  Lausanne  in  May  1840  and 


set  up  a  Methodist  mission  on  Clatsop 
Plains.  They  were  aided  in  their  work 
by  Solomon  H.  Smith  and  Calvin 
Tibbets,  members  of  the  Wyeth 
Expedition.  The  Killamook  Indians 
mentioned  were  the  Tillamook  Indians. 
Kotati  was  probably  Katata  mentioned 
by  Emma  G.  Miller  in  her  book,  Clatsop 
County  on  page  58.  On  one  occasion 
Katata  was  about  to  shoot  Rev.  Frost, 
but  Celiast,  the  wife  of  Solomon  H. 
Smith,  saved  his  life. 


First  recorded  Ascent  of  Saddle  Mountain: 
List  of  Climbers 

By  E.W.  Giesecke 


When  James  Dwight  Dana  trekked 
out  of  Fort  George  (Astoria)  in  1841  to 
climb  a  castle-cragged  mountain  twenty 
miles  to  the  south,  he  had  at  least  three 
companions  with  him.  Who  were  these 
adventurers  who  were  to  paddle  and 
then  hike  into  the  dense,  charted 
interior  of  the  Coast  Range?  Who  first, 
according  to  written  history,  reached 
the  top  of  Clatsop  County's  highest 
(3,283  foot)  peak? 

Dana,  the  twenty-eight  year  old 
geologist  for  the  Lieutenant  Charles 
Wilkes'  expedition,  set  out  south  with 
his  small  exploring  party.  First  they 
paddled  up  Young's  River  for  ten  miles; 
then  they  invaded  the  towering  stands 
of  old-growth  fir,  spruce  and  hemlock 
to  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  that  Dana 
wrote  of  as  "Swalalahos  or  Saddle  Hill." 

As  he  struggled  up  the  ridges  on  one 
of  the  last  days  of  July  1841,  young 
Dana's  mind  must  have  been  on  his 


goal;  obtain  as  much  geological 
information  as  possible  on  the  climb  up 
to  the  summit  of  Saddle  Hill  for  his 
scientific  reports  and  bring  his  party 
back  to  Fort  George  safely  and  in  time 
for  the  next  overland  survey. 

Climbing  Party  Names 

Further  research  by  the  author,  who 
wrote  the  article,  "Dana  on  Saddle 
Mountain,  1841,"  which  appeared  in 
Cumtux,  Fall  1991,  including  the 
publication  of  an  Oregon  Historical 
Quarterly  essay  just  after  his  article  was 
printed,  has  led  to  the  information  that 
the  1841  climbing  party  consisted  of: 
James  Dwight  Dana,  geologist;  George 
W.  Clark,  midshipman,  U.S.  Navy;  and 
(-?-)  Crook,  U.S.  Marine;  and  native 
guides. 

Dana  must  have  led  the  "jaunt,"  as 
he  called  it,  because  gathering  scientific 
data  was  the  primary  objective  of  the 
entire  Wilkes  expedition.  George  Clark 
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was  an  experienced  midshipman, 
having  also  shipped  out  with  the 
squadron  several  years  earlier.  Crook 
was  the  last  name  of  the  Marine  sent 
along  for  protection  of  the  climbing 
party;  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  his 
first  name  in  any  source.  The  native 
Indian  guides  were  taken  on  at  Fort 
George.  This  is  according  to  the 
research  of  David  B.  Tyler,  a  respected 
historian  of  the  Wilkes  expedition.  (See 
below.) 

The  first  three  members  of  the 
Saddle  Mountain  "jaunt"  were 
calamitously  thrust  on  to  the  shore  in 
July  1841.  They  were  on  board  the  U.S. 
ship  Peacock  when  it  approached  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  seeking 
a  safe  entrance.  Dana  and  Clark  saw  the 
mountain  from  the  ship's  deck  and 
asked  Lieutenant  William  L.  Hudson, 
the  Peacock's  commander,  for 
permission  to  climb  it  when  they 
landed.  The  request  was  approved. 

But  on  Sunday  morning,  July  18th, 
the  Peacock  was  nearing  disaster.  Five 
miles  south  of  Cape  Disappointment, 
near  mid-day,  the  lookouts  sought  a 
channel  into  the  river  for  the  559-ton 
vessel.  The  tide  was  competing  with  the 
river  outflow.  In  the  rollers,  the  ship 
struck  a  sandbar.  The  crew  made 
desperate  attempts  to  save  her,  cutting 
rigging  and  lightening  her.  In  the  end, 
the  heavy  seas  drove  her  deeper  in  the 
sand. 

On  the  next  day,  Lt.  Hudson  ordered 
"abandon  ship,"  and  by  ship's  launch, 
cutter  and  survey  boats,  the  Peacock's 
officers,  crew,  marines  and  scientists 
were  taken  off  the  sea-washed  deck  and 
rowed  across  the  river's  mouth  to  Fort 
George.  All  of  the  specimens  and 
collections,  even  most  of  their  clothing. 


was  left  on  the  wreck.  But  no  lives  were 
lost,  and  Lt.  Hudson  remained  in  charge 
on  shore. 

Just  a  week  later,  geologist  Dana 
was  leaving  his  party  of  climbers  to  the 
summit  of  Saddle  Mountain.  That  the 
group  ascended  to  the  very  top  is 
clearly  stated  by  Dana  in  his  Geology 
volume  of  the  expedition's  publications: 

"...We  stood  under  a  high  beetling 
bluff  which  forms  the  western  brow  of 
Swalalahos.  We  next  followed  the  foot 
of  the  rocky  precipice  around  to  the 
northward,  descending  again  about  two 
hundred  feet,  and  thence  were  finally 
guided  to  the  top  by  a  narrow  gap  on 
the  north-northeast  side.  The  summit 
ridge  forms  a  narrow  wall..." 

James  Dwight  Dana  in  1 84 1  led  the 
way  for  succeeding  generations  of 
climbers,  members  of  the  Angora 
Hiking  Club,  the  Mazamas,  and 
individuals  to  ascend  this  spectacular 
peak,  the  highest  in  Northwestern 
Oregon,  visible  with  its  characteristic 
saddle  from  the  ocean,  the  Columbia 
River,  and  many  parts  of  Clatsop 
County. 
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Photographs  for  this  article  were  provided  by  Lawrence  Parker. 

Above:  Crew  standing  in  the  pontoon,  running  the  seine  net  over  the  side  roller  to 
gaf  the  salmon  out  of  the  net.  From  left  to  right  1.  unknown,  2.  Art  Olson,  3.  Jess 
Whitney,  3.  John  Rupple,  4.  Lawrence  (Larry)  Parker.  Photo  taken  in  1938. 

Below:  Larry  Parker  jumping  off  the  pontoon  to  the  deck  of  the  Mack.  From  left 
to  right:  1.  ?,  2.  Art  Olson,  3.  Wayne  Sikes,  4.  Larry  Parker 
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Smoked  salmon  by  the  applecrate,  water  sledding  and  hard  work 


Memories  of  the  Art  Olson  Whip  Seine 

By  Lawrence  V.  Parker 


Early  Days 

Over  the  past  sixty  to  eighty  years 
there  have  been  pictures  taken  and 
stories  written  about  the  horse  seines 
that  operated  on  the  lower  Columbia 
River.  My  dad  worked  on  a  horse  seine 
on  Sand  Island  for  a  short  time  when  he 
was  a  young  man.  But  I've  never  read 
any  stories  of  the  whip  seines  that  also 
operated  on  the  lower  Columbia  River. 

I've  never  seen  a  horse  seine 
operation,  but  know  the  seine  is  pulled 
up  on  the  beach  with  horses  and  the  fish 
are  trapped  in  the  net.  A  whip  seine 
operates  alongside  a  sand  bar  in  ten  to 
twenty  feet  of  water.  The  net  is  pulled 
down  stream  with  two  tow  boats  (each 
pulling  one  end  of  the  net).  After 
pulling  the  net  slowly  down  stream  for 
about  an  hour,  both  boats  come  together 
and  whip  the  seine  around  into  a  closed 
trap  as  the  tow  boat  captains  reverse 
their  direction.  The  fish  are  trapped  in 
the  center  of  a  fine-meshed  net.  A 
pontoon  is  anchored  at  the  end  of  the 
net  and  the  net  is  pulled  over  a  roller 
that  extends  over  the  side  of  the 
pontoon.  Salmon  are  gaffed  out  of  the 
net  as  it  passes  over  the  roller. 

The  Art  Olson  Whip  Seine 

Art's  whip  seine  operated  on  the 
Washington  side  of  the  ship  channel 
north  east  of  Tongue  Point.  The  seine 
was  operated  along  a  sand  bar  that 
probably  wasn't  large  enough  for  a 
horse  seine  operation.  His  equipment 
was  two  boats,  two  seine  nets,  two  flat- 
bottomed  pontoons  used  for  carrying 


nets  and  fish,  and  a  float  bunkhouse  for 
his  crew.  The  pontoons  were  about  8 
feet  wide  and  16  feet  long,  rounded  on 
each  end.  Half  the  pontoon  was 
sectioned  off  for  net  storage.  In  the 
center  of  the  opposite  end  a  fish  storage 
area  was  built  with  space  for  the  crew 
on  either  side.  His  operating  base  was 
the  Tongue  Point  bay  where  the  bunk 
house  was  moored.  One  tow  boat 
nicknamed.  The  Mack,  was  powered  by 
a  Mack  truck  engine;  the  second  boat 
nicknamed.  The  Companion,  had  a 
marine  engine.  When  the  fishing  season 
ended,  the  float  bunk  house  was 
beached  on  the  mud  flats  near  the 
railroad  bridge  at  the  mouth  of  the  John 
Day  River,  and  the  boats  were  moored 
in  the  John  Day  River. 

The  Crew 

In  the  mid  1930s  the  two  boat 
captains  were  Delbert  Farmer  and  my 
uncle,  Harry  Parker.  In  1937  my  older 
brother,  Howard  Parker  was  hired. 
Howard  proved  to  be  such  a  good 
worker  that  the  boss  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  younger  brothers  who  might 
want  a  job.  Through  his 
recommendation,  I  was  hired  as  a  lead¬ 
line  puller  for  the  1938  season  at  the 
age  of  16.  Our  Uncle  Harry  had  already 
quit  the  whip  seine  to  become  a  fish 
receiver.  Eventually  my  brother 
Howard  became  boat  captain  of  The 
Mack. 

Other  crew  members  were  (1)  Jess 
Whitney,  a  school  teacher  from  Great 
Falls,  Montana,  (2)  Wayne  Sikes,  a 
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Art  Olson,  the  boss,  cleaning  a 
sturgeon  for  smoking. 


young  man  from  the  Roseburg  area, 

(3)  John  Rupple,  a  Russian  immigrant, 

(4)  a  local  fisherman  who  shaved  his 
head,  and  the  boss.  Art  Olson.  Mae 
Farmer,  wife  of  Delbert,  was  the  crew's 
cook  and  a  sister  of  Jess  Whitney.  Jess 
used  his  summer  vacation  to  work  on 
the  whip  seine.  I  am  told  that  John 
Rupple  came  from  Russia  where  he  was 
in  the  Russian  army  under  the  Czar  and 
when  the  communists  took  over  the 
country,  he  escaped  capture  by  fleeing 
across  Siberia  to  China  and  eventually 
to  the  United  States,  settling  east  of 
Astoria  along  the  Columbia  River.  1 
recall  him  sleeping  with  his  feet  out 
from  under  the  covers.  1  have  little 
recollection  of  the  crew  member  who 
shaved  his  head.  I  am  told  that  Art 
Olson's  father  and  Tom  Nelson, 
manager  at  Point  Adams  Packing 
Company  owned  the  seining  ground. 
Art  Olson  was  the  boss  and  he  worked 


with  the  crew. 

Starting  the  season 

Several  weeks  before  the  fishing 
season  started,  the  tow  boat  captains 
towed  the  float  bunkhouse,  two 
pontoons,  and  Delbert  Farmer's  float 
house  to  a  moorage  site  at  the  Tongue 
Point  Bay.  Our  fishing  hours  varied 
from  week  to  week  as  the  seine  was 
operated  when  the  tide  was  going  out. 
In  some  weeks  we  were  able  to  fish  two 
shifts  a  day  (early  morning  and  late 
evening).  Some  mornings  were  so 
foggy  that  our  two  boat  captains  had 
difficulty  seeing  each  other's  boat  when 
it  came  time  to  close  the  net.  They  also 
had  to  be  extremely  careful  when 
crossing  the  ship's  channel  in  foggy 
weather.  As  the  fish  runs  became  heavy 
later  in  the  season,  we  had  no  difficulty 
pulling  in  many  tons  of  fish  and  our 
pontoons  were  filled  to  capacity.  The 
largest  fish  we  caught  was  a  sturgeon, 
weighing  hundreds  of  pounds.  It  took 
four  of  us  to  lift  the  it  into  the  pontoon. 
After  our  shift  was  completed,  the  two 
boat  captains  towed  the  pontoons  back 
to  Tongue  Point  and  we  unloaded  the 
fish  and  iced  them  down.  Point  Adams 
Packing  Company  bought  all  the  fish. 

Life  on  the  river 

The  meals  furnished  us  were  super; 
in  fact,  we  ate  like  kings.  For  breakfast 
we  had  many  choices;  hot  cereal, 
bacon,  ham,  eggs,  toast  and  jelly,  hot 
cakes  and  coffee.  Our  dinners  were 
equally  super.  Mae  Farmer  was  a  great 
cook.  Mae's  young  daughter,  Susan, 
added  an  atmosphere  of  "home"  to  our 
life  on  the  river.  In  our  spare  time 
between  shifts,  the  crew  played  cards. 
The  favorite  card  games  were  pinochle 
and  crib.  If  we  got  tired  of  playing 
cards,  the  crew  took  turns  riding  a  water 
sled  towed  by  our  tow  boat  The  Mack. 
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Left  to  right 

1.  Jess  Whitney,  school  teacher  from  Great  Falls,  Montana,  brother  of  Mae 
(Farmer)  Wheeler 

2.  Delbert  Farmer,  Captain  of  the  tow  boat  The  Companion. 

3.  Lawrence  (Larry)  Parker,  the  author  who  was  a  16-year  old  Junior  in  high 
school  at  the  time. 

4.  Wayne  Sikes,  a  young  man  from  the  Roseburg  area 

5.  Howard  Parker,  captain  of  the  tow  boat  The  Mack,  senior  in  high  school 


It  was  similar  to  water  skiiing  except 
the  boat  pulled  the  sled  and  the  rider 
stood  on  the  sled  hanging  on  to  a  rope. 
We  didn't  use  life  jackets  as  we  were 
all  good  swimmers.  We  put  on  our 
bathing  suits  to  go  water  sledding  for 
relaxation  between  work-shifts  on  our 
whip  seine  Job.  We  are  standing  on  the 
forward  deck  of  The  Mack  towboat. 
Note  the  anchor  post  on  the  bow.  After 
the  seine  net  was  closed,  both  ends  of 
the  seine  net  were  secured  to  the  tow 
boat.  To  keep  the  seine  from  drifting 
down  stream,  the  anchor  on  The  Mack 
was  dropped  and  secured  to  the  anchor 
post.  This  kept  the  net  from  drifting 
when  the  crew  was  removing  the 


salmon. 

The  fish  canneries  didn't  want  the 
small  salmon  trout  and  they  paid  less 
than  a  penny  a  pound  for  them.  So  the 
boss  gave  the  small  salmon  to  the  crew. 
We  built  a  smoke  house  on  the  float  and 
put  an  old  wood  stove  in  it.  To  get  a 
good-flavored  smoked  fish,  we  rowed 
over  to  the  beach  on  the  Tongue  Point 
peninsula  and  cut  vine  maple  wood  to 
bum  in  the  stove.  Howard  and  I  took 
smoked  fish  home  by  the  apple  box  full 
on  weekends.  Howard  parked  his 
Model  A  Ford  roadster  under  the  alder 
trees  near  the  pier.  We  were  glad  to  get 
home  to  the  farm  on  Saturday  and 
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Water  sledding.  Lawrence  Parker  on  sled  towed  by  the  Mack. 


equally  happy  to  return  to  our  summer 
job  on  the  river  Sunday  afternoon. 

After  the  fish  are  taken  out  of  the 
net,  the  seine  net  is  pulled  back  into  the 
pontoon  over  a  long  roller  at  the  end  of 
the  pontoon.  It  took  three  or  four 
workers  to  pull  the  net  in;  a  cork  line 
puller,  one  or  two  net  pullers,  and  a  lead 
line  puller.  I  was  the  lead  line  puller.  It 
was  hard  work,  but  a  real  muscle 
builder.  It  was  a  great  summer  job  for  a 
green  kid  off  the  farm.  I  worked  there 
two  seasons.  Without  my  brother's  and 
Uncle  Harry's  recommendations,  I 
wouldn't  have  been  hired  on  the  whip 
seine  operation.  I  was  under  age  to 
work  the  hours  we  worked  on  my  first 
season,  but  I  loved  every  minute  of  it. 


The  seines  were  outlawed  many 
years  ago  and  are  only  a  memory  today. 
Mae  (Farmer)  Wheeler  is  retired  and  is 
living  in  Astoria  (age  86).  Her  daughter, 
Susan  (Farmer)  Vernon  is  a  manager  at 
the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  in 
Astoria. 

Mrs.  Mae  Wheeler  and  Howard 
Parker  also  contributed  to  this  article. 
Mae  Wheeler  worked  as  a 
measureman-talleyman  on  log  booms 
during  the  second  world  war.  See  the 
Spring  1993  Cumtux.  Larry  Parker  has 
contributed  a  number  of  articles  to 
Cumtux,  including  a  series  on  the 
pioneer  Parker  family.^ 
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Salmon  fishing  in  the  late  1840s 


Indian  Seining  on  the  Columbia 


From  the  Memoirs  of  Samuel  T. 
McKean,  Jr.  written  July  20,  1886.  A 
complete  copy  is  at  the  Astoria  Public 
Library  filed  with  a  1978  letter  by  Mrs. 
Patricia  Loomis  of  San  Jose, 
California. 

"SALMON  WERE  VERY  PLENTY 
and  cheap,  but  were  only  taken  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  (as  at  the 
present  time).  The  great  fishing  place 
was  at  Chinook,  a  small  settlement  and 
Indian  village  on  the  Washington 
Territory  side...  This  was  the  seat  of  the 
tribe  of  Chinooks,  once  the  most 
powerful  of  any  in  this  vicinity,  one  of 
whose  chiefs,  named  Concomly,  is 
mentioned  in  Irving's  Astoria.  I  might 
mention  also  that  Col.  McClure  was  at 
the  time  we  came,  living  with  an  Indian 
woman  whom  he  afterwards  married, 
who  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Chief  Concomly.... 

The  fishing  was  done  by  the  Indians 
and  half-breeds,  and  Chinook  beach 
presented  a  lively  and  exciting  scene 
during  the  season.  The  seine  was  put 
into  a  skiff,  one  end  fastened  or  held  to 
the  shore,  when  the  skiff  would  make  a 
semicircle,  coming  to  the  shore  a  few 
rods  below;  when  nearly  hauled  in  and 
the  salmon  darting  and  plunging  in 
every  direction,  the  natives  would  rush 
in  and  kill  them  with  short,  heavy  clubs. 
The  work  was  carried  on  with  much 
noise  and  hilarity,  the  Canadian  French 
and  half-breeds  outdoing  the  natives  in 
that  respect. 

In  later  days  there  was  a  vast 
amount  of  poor  whiskey  consumed  on 
these  occasions,  which  caused  much 


quarrelling  and  several  murders,  besides 
killing  many  of  them  slowly  who 
escaped  sudden  death.  The  fishing  was 
actually  done  in  the  forenoon,  and  in 
the  afternoon  the  bay  would  be  dotted 
with  canoes  passing  to  and  fro  between 
Astoria  and  Chinook,  a  distance  of 
some  six  miles.  There  being  no  roads  in 
the  country,  the  travel  and  business  was 
all  done  by  water,  in  canoes.  These 
canoes  were  made  of  cedar  logs  and 
were  of  all  sizes  from  the  tind  duck 
canoe  which  a  man  could  carry,  to  the 
large  one  forty  feet  long  or  more, 
capable  of  carrying  thirty-five  or  forty 
persons.  Every  canoe  of  any  size  had 
one  sail  which  was  invariable  of  one 
pattern,  being  perfectly  square  like  a 
sheet,  with  one  side  fastened  to  the 
mast,  which  was  short  and  placed  near 
the  bow.  The  peak  was  held  up  by  a 
sprit  and  there  were  two  sheets,  one 
leading  from  the  peak  and  one  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sail.  They  could  not  lay 
close  to  the  wind,  but  as  it  generally 
blew  from  the  northwest  in  summer, 
they  always  had  a  free  wind  coming 
this  way  and  would  use  their  paddles  to 
assist  going  the  other  way.  The  canoe 
was  built  long  and  sharp... the  bow 
being  high  and  projecting  over  the 
water.  Instead  of  seats  there  were  round 
sticks  reaching  across  the  canoe  close  to 
the  bow.  These  were  to  give  strength, 
however,  the  Indian  generally  being  on 
his  knees  when  navigating  his  craft. 
....Very  dextrous  they  were  in  the  use  of 
their  paddles  and  in  handling  the  canoe 
with  them,  often  venturing  out  in  the 
roughest  weather,  but  an  accident  was 
of  very  rare  occurrence.  In  landing  they 
always  ran  in,  stem  first,  leaving  a  high 
bow  to  fend  off  the  waves. 
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CCHS  Photo  #6867-909  (One  of  a  series  from  Tongue  Point  to  Smith  Point) 

Astoria's  Smith  Point  in  1943.  Projecting  out  into  the  Columbia  River  are  three  piers, 
numbered  left  to  right,  fromone  to  three.  Note  what  appear  to  be  military  barracks  on  either 
side  of  Hamburg  Street,  the  road  that  leads  to  Pier  3.  Pier  2  also  has  buildings  that  may 
have  been  used  by  the  military.  Across  Youngs  Bay  can  be  seen  Miles  Crossing  and 
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Jeffers  Gardens. 

Smith  Point  was  named  after  Samuel  Cole  Smith,  also  known  as  "Ticky  Smith."  He  was 
bom  in  1815  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  arrived  in  Oregon  on  October  1,  1843,  settled  on  his 
claim  December  25,  1844.  His  claim  consisted  of  276.70  acres. 
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Submarine  Below! 


by  Liisa  Penner 


Early  on  the  wet  and  windy  morning 
of  December  24th,  1941,  National 
Guardsmen,  Lieutenant  Colson,  pilot. 
Observer  Lieutenant  Lonsbury  and 
Private  First  Class  Kay  Baker,  gunner, 
taxied  in  their  0-47A  North  American 
aircraft  onto  the  runway  at  the 
Aberdeen,  Washington  airfield,  as¬ 
cended  into  the  air  and  headed  south 
along  the  coastline.  They  were  to  fly  to 
the  Columbia  River,  as  they  did  each 
day,  and  patrol  for  submarines.  On  this 
trip  they  spotted  whales  which  was  not 
unusual.  Then  shape  of  a  submarine 
appeared  in  the  water  below  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  They 
turned  the  plane  around  to  go  back  to 
get  a  closer  look.  Convinced  that  this 
was  really  a  submarine,  they  immed¬ 
iately  radioed  their  discovery  to 
McChord  field  and  to  the  Navy. 
Because  their  plane  was  not  equipped  to 
attack  an  enemy  vessel,  all  they  could 
do  was  wait  while  another  plane  was 
dispatched. 

They  knew  they  needed  to  watch  the 
submarine  and  to  radio  in  any  change  in 
direction  it  might  take.  They  circled 
overhead  round  and  round.  They 
continued  even  though  their  fuel  was 
running  low. Then  realizing  that  they 
had  to  leave  or  they  would  not  make  it 
back  to  shore,  they  left  their  quarry  and 
Colson  headed  the  plane  toward  the 
Astoria  Airport. 

Down  below  them  on  the  ground,  at 
least  a  hundred  workmen  had  been 
constucting  a  new  east-west  runway. 
But  now  they  had  stopped  for  their 
morning  coffee  break,  huddled  together 
in  groups  on  the  runway.  The  plane 


needed  to  land,  but  there  was  no  way  to 
convey  this  message  to  the  men  below 
by  radio.  The  pilot.  Lieutenant  Colson, 
handed  Baker  his  glove  and  told  him  to 
throw  it  out  his  hatch  window  to  try  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  men  below. 
Colson  made  a  turn  and  Baker  threw  the 
glove  out  the  window,  but  it  landed  in 
Youngs  Bay.  The  men  below  did  not 
seem  to  notice.  Colson  turned  the  plane 
again,  and  Baker  tossed  Colson's  other 
glove.  This  time  it  landed  into  a  crowd 
of  men  who  suddenly  realized  that  the 
men  in  the  plane  above  had  an  urgent 
message  to  convey.  Kay  A.  Baker 
described  the  scene.  "Bedlam  broke 
loose  as  bulldozers  began  knocking 
down  piles  of  gravel  and  trucks  pulled 
over  the  light  lines  down  the  middle  of 
the  runway.  We  finally  landed  over  these 
piles  of  rock,  mud  and  surveyor  stakes. 
Real  hairy,  but  it  felt  good  when  we 
came  to  a  gradual  stop!" 

Baker  guarded  the  aircraft  while  Lt. 
Colson  went  off  to  look  for  gas.  In  the 
meantime,  a  B-25  bomber  had  taken  off 
from  McChord  field  to  look  for  and 
destroy  the  submarine.  E.  W.  Holstrom 
was  the  pilot.  In  a  letter  written  fifty 
years  later.  Retired  Brigadier  General 
Everett  W.  Holstrom  said, "  We  saw  the 
sub  on  the  surface  under  a  rain  squall. 
Our  top  turret  gunner  reported  a  hit  on 
our  second  attack.  On  turning  around 
we  saw  some  oil  and  debris  in  the 
water.  All  this  reported  to  the  Navy 
by  radio  in  Bremerton  and  we  were 
later  de-briefed  by  the  Navy  in  Seattle  — 
where  we  landed  because  of  the 
weather. " 

Holstrom  said  that  he  had  heard 
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nothing  more  about  this  until  September 
1943  when  he  was  told  to  report  to 
West  Point  to  be  decorated  with  an  Air 
Medal  for  sinking  the  sub,  supposedly 
confirmed  by  the  Navy.  After  the  war, 
he  said,  the  Japanese  government  said 
that  although  they  had  submarines  on 
the  West  Coast,  none  were  sunk  in  that 
location  at  that  time.  The  matter,  he 
felt,  was  subject  to  debate,  but  he  was 
convinced  that  it  was  a  submarine  and 
that  his  plane  did  hit  it. 

This  adventure  was  not  the  last  for 
Kay  A.  Baker.  In  1943,  he  was 
commissioned  1st  lieutenant,  as  a  pilot 
in  the  Air  Corps.  A  year  later  he  rose  to 
2nd  Lieutenant.  Soon  after  he  was 
awarded  the  Air  Medal  with  four  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters  for  meritorious 
achievement  in  combat  over  Germany. 
He  was  a  pilot  of  a  B- 17  Flying  Fortress 
in  the  401st  bombardment  group.  Six 
months  later,  he  received  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  serving  as 


squadron  leader  and  as  the  pilot  of  a 
B-17  who  had  completed  thirty  combat 
missions  over  Europe. 

Kay  Baker  came  home  safely,  but 
his  brother  did  not.  Robert  Cowan 
Baker,  Signalman  First  Class,  was 
killed  in  action  in  the  Pacific  in  1945. 

Once  the  war  was  over.  Baker 
returned  to  Astoria  and  remained  in  the 
Air  Corps  Reserve.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  stockholders  in  the  Astoria 
Plywood  Mill  where  he  worked  for 
twenty-nine  years. 

Kay  Baker  married  Anna  Mae 
Cihacek.  They  have  two  sons,  Robert, 
who  with  his  wife,  owns  Roehms 
Furniture  in  Seaside  and  Gary,  who 
lives  in  Astoria  and  works  for  the 
Oregon  State  Forestry  Department. 
Robert  has  three  sons,  Christopher  16, 
Nathan  12,  and  Tyler  9. 


Lieutenant  Kay  A.  Baker  with  his  men,  the  crew  of  Carrie  B  in  Europe  in  1944. 
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Memories  of  a  Gearhart  home 


Kenalrob  Revisited 

By  Gordon  D.  Kinney 


The  time  is  in  the  late  1970s.  My 
cousin  in  Philadelphia  had  asked  me  to 
check  on  the  condition  of  my  former 
home  in  Gearhart,  Oregon.  She  thought 
she  wanted  to  buy  it. 

I  am  standing  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  I  see  above  the  front  porch  steps  the 
wooden  plaque,  with  the  inscription, 
"Kenalrob."  Here  was  paradise  for  me, 
growing  up  during  the  1930s. 

My  grandmother  Kinney  had  lost 
her  dairy  farm  near  Astoria  to  taxes,  in 
1930.  After  that,  she  and  our  family 
moved  into  her  summer  home  in 
Gearhart.  This  beautiful  two-story 
beach  house  had  been  built  in  the 
1890's  by  my  grandmother's  three  sons, 
Kenneth,  Alfred  and  Robert.  Hence  the 
name,  "Kenalrob." 

My  father  made  it  livable  for  year- 
around  use.  He  installed  wood  stoves  in 
the  dining  room  and  upstairs  hallway.  A 
cavernous  beach-rock  fireplace  in  the 
living  room  completed  the  heating 
system. 

A  large  water  tank  was  heated  by 
coils  connected  to  the  kitchen  wood 
range  firebox,  and  provided  us  with  hot 
water.  We  had  modem  plumbing  in  the 
house,  but  waste  water  was  piped  into  a 
back-yard  cesspool. 

The  house  stood  near  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  a  thick  grove  of  evergreen 
trees.  My  father  topped  these  giants 


because  of  the  winter  gales,  which 
frequently  exceeded  sixty  miles  per 
hour. 

His  business  was  logging,  and  his 
office  was  in  the  home.  I  remember 
business  associates  and  employees  who 
would  clump  across  the  front  porch  in 
their  caulk  boots  and  be  met  and  told  by 
my  mother  to  remove  them  before 
entering  the  front  door! 

I  cannot  resist  a  laugh  as  I 
remember  the  standard  "winter 
uniform"  for  all  the  children  in  the 
community.  Because  of  the  constant 
rain,  our  mothers  dressed  us  all  in 
"sou’wester"  gear;  black  galoshes,  black 
rain  slicker,  and  a  black  wide-brimmed 
mbber  hat,  fastened  under  the  chin  with 
a  strap.  Late  spring  was  always 
welcomed  because  we  could  put  away 
these  "fireman"  outfits  until  the  next 
rainy  season . .joyful  freedom! 

My  sister  and  I  went  to  school  in 
this  small  community  in  a  two-roomed, 
first  through  eighth  grade  schoolhouse. 
We  played  on  a  hilly  playground  with 
slides  and  swings,  and  in  a  small 
gymnasium.  School  plays  and 
community  meetings  were  held  across 
the  street  on  a  second- floor  room  above 
the  firehouse  (a  decrepit  Model  T 
firetruck  was  housed  there). 

We  looked  forward  to  our  after 
school  visits  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cutler's 
grocery  store-post  office  for  goodies 
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and  to  pick  up  our  boxed  family  mail. 

Secondary  education  was  an 
adventure  for  a  "country"  boy.  The 
nearest  high  school  of  two  hundred 
students,  was  three  miles  away  in 
Seaside.  This  meant  an  early  rising  and 
a  run  to  the  grocery  store  where  a  bus 
picked  us  up.  How  well  1  remember  the 
"hazing"  freshmen  endured  from  the 
upper  classmen  as  we  were  driven  to 
the  high  school.  But  the  journey  was 
offset  by  the  cheerfulness  and  chatter  of 
the  driver,  a  Mr.  Badger.  He  owned  a 
roadside  restaurant  and  was  the  only 
Black  for  miles  around. 

Summer  was  the  magical  time.  The 
population  grew  with  the  coming  of  the 
"summer"  people  and  we  could  always 
anticipate  house  guests.  For  all  of  us, 
the  place  to  be  was  the  Pacific  Ocean! 
We  would  spend  hours  on  the  sandy 
beaches  (some  thirty  miles  long),  sun¬ 
bathing,  riding  the  breakers,  digging 
razor  clams,  raking  in  Jumbo  crabs  from 
the  tide  pools  or  exploring  the  wreckage 
of  the  British  bark,  the  Peter  Iredale 
(driven  on  shore  in  1906,  and  with  no 
loss  of  life). 

As  the  sun  fell  into  the  ocean,  we 
would  gather  driftwood,  build  fires,  and 
roast  marshmellows  and  weiners  in  the 
hot  coals. 

Every  Fourth  of  July,  at  dusk,  my 
father  would  fire  rockets  from  home¬ 
made  wooden  launchers.  Each  colorful 
flare  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers  as  a 
rocket  was  fired  over  the  water. 

One  of  my  home  chores  was  to  care 
for  all  of  the  family  animals.  There 
were  chickens  to  be  fed,  eggs  to  be 
gathered,  and  unproductive  hens  to  be 
butchered.  Our  pet  milk  cow  had  to  be 


milked  twice  a  day  and  driven  to 
pasture  with  the  help  of  an  Indian  pony, 
on  loan  to  us  from  a  neighbor.  More 
often  than  not,  my  horse  would  dump 
me  as  I  rode  him  bareback. 

1  was  frequently  called  out  of  school 
to  round  up  our  cow  and  horse.  Both 
animals  had  a  talent  for  getting  out  of 
the  fenced  pasture  and  wandering  into 
the  neighbors'  gardens  or  the  public  golf 
course. 

Our  favorite  pet  was  a  Saint  Bernard 
puppy  called  Juno.  She  came  from  a 
litter  of  twelve,  all  with  rickets.  Baldy's 
rich  milk  helped  her  to  overcome  this 
disease.  She  often  exhibited  traits  of  her 
breed  by  stamping  out  campfires  or 
pulling  my  sister  and  me  out  of  deep 
ocean  water. 

My  grandmother  hand-churned 
butter  every  day,  and  I  bottled  extra 
milk  and  sold  it  to  our  "summer" 
neighbors.  Money  from  this  venture 
helped  me  to  buy  my  first  adult  bicycle, 
a  monstrous  balloon-tired  machine. 

The  mild  summer  weather  and 
sandy,  loamy  soil  produced  wonderful 
crops  of  garden  vegetables.  1 
supplemented  my  small  milk  profits  by 
selling  my  vegetables  to  the  local 
grocery  store. 

Heating  our  house  required  a 
constant  supply  of  firewood.  My  father 
trucked  culls  (unmarketable  timber)  to 
our  home,  and  cut  the  logs  into  stove- 
lengths  with  a  gas  powered  chain  saw. 
My  job  was  to  split  the  slabs  with 
sledge  and  wedge  and  rack  them  in  the 
bam. 

Life  was  never  a  bore.  1  frequently 
rode  with  my  father  to  his  logging 
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camps  in  the  Coast  Range,  or  to  the  log 
boom  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  River. 
Here,  we  would  watch  the  truckers 
dump  the  logs  into  the  water.  Later 
scalers,  wearing  calk  boots  and 
handling  Peavey  poles,  would 
maneuver  the  logs  into  rafts  to  be  towed 
to  Portland  sawmills. 

Nearby  Seaside  was  another 
exciting  change  for  us.  It  was  a  sleepy 
logging  town  in  winter,  but  became  a 
roaring  tourist  center  in  the  summer. 
Astoria,  Portland,  and  Seattle  too, 
provided  wonderful  sights  and  sounds 
for  a  couple  of  country-bred  children. 

A  bee,  buzzing  near  my  ear, 
wakened  me  from  my  reveries,  and  I 
was  back  in  the  present  time. 

I  walked  around  the  house  and 
grounds.  My  beloved  home  was  badly 
in  need  of  paint,  new  foundation,  and 
roof  Lines  of  laundry  were  strung 
along  the  front  porch.  Knee-high  grass 
grew  where  there  had  once  been  a 
beautiful  lawn.  Outbuildings  were 
either  in  hopeless  disrepair,  or  gone. 
My  childhood  treasure  was  now  only  a 
memory. 

As  I  walked  away,  I  realized  what  I 
must  say  to  my  cousin:  "Keep  the 
memory  of  Gearhart  as  it  was." 


Gordon  D.  Kinney  was  born  July 
25,  1922  in  Portland,  Oregon.  He 
attended  schools  in  Clatsop  and 
Columbia  counties.  In  Astoria,  he 
attended  Shively  and  Astor  schools; 
and  also  Birkenfeld,  Gearhart  School 
and  Seaside  Union  High  School.  His 
family  moved  to  Boise,  Idaho,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War.  He 
graduated  from  Boise  Senior  High 


School  in  1941,  then  attended  Boise 
Junior  College. 

In  1942,  he  was  inducted  into  the 
Army  Air  Corp  where  he  trained  for 
Radio  Radar  Mechanic  service.  He 
installed  and  maintained  equipment  for 
medium  and  heavy  bomber  squadrons. 
He  also  was  a  part  time  instructor. 
After  his  discharge  in  1946,  he 
attended  Boise  State  University  and 
Utah  State  University  in  Electronic 
Technology.  He  acquired  a  B.A.  in 
Vocational  Education  from  Central 
Washington  University  at  Ellensburg. 

Gordon  Kinney  met  his  spouse  at 
Boise  State  University.  They  were 
married  August,  1947  and  have  three 
daughters  and  one  son  all  living  in 
Seattle,  and  two  grandchildren. 

He  was  employed  as  a  survey 
technician  and  assistant  assayer  in 
Nevada.  He  was  an  electronics 
technician  and  technical  writer  for  the 
Boeing  Company.  He  also  worked  as  a 
vocational  instructor  at  Edison  Tech., 
Seattle  and  Tacoma.He  then  worked  as 
a  technical  writer  in  Seattle,  then  as  a 
science  and  math  teacher  at  the 
Washington  State  Reformatory  for 
fifteen  years.  He  retired  from  State 
service  in  1982.  After  retirement,  he 
worked  four  seasons  as  an  academic 
instructor  for  a  professional  Seattle 
hockey  club  and  as  a  part-time 
instructor  for  the  Job  Corps. 

He  says  that  he  is  thoroughly 
enjoying  his  new  career  as  a  writer  for 
Cumtux.  Two  heart  attacks  the  past  year 
have  temporarily  sidelined  efforts  to 
write,  but  hopefully  his  latest  open- 
heart  surgery  will  restore  his  energy. 
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Gordon  D.  Kinney 


How  to  Subscribe  to  Cumtux 

Become  a  member  of  the 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 

Annual  CCHS  memberships  are: 

$15  Student,  $25  Individual,  $50  Family  (or  outside  the  U.S.A.), 
$75  Contributing,  $100  Patron,  $200  Business,  $250  Sustaining 

$500  Benefactor, 

$1,000  Life  Member,  and  $1,000  Corporate  Member 

CLATSOP  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

1618  Exchange  Street  Astoria,  Oregon  97103 
Phone  (503)  325-2203 
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Vitamin  A  from  the  sea 


The  Fish  Liver  Industry 

By  Lyle  Anderson 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  albacore 
tuna  close  off  the  Oregon  coast  in  1938 
brought  a  flurry  of  activity  among  the 
Astoria  fishing  fleet  and  shore  industry. 
Fish  boat  supplies  were  the  first  to  be 
frantically  acquired  and  cannery 
equipment  and  processes  were  quickly 
sought.  A  cannery  expert  from 
California  was  engaged  at  a  thousand 
dollars  a  day  to  superintend  the  first 
cannery  operations.  In  this  way,  the 
details  of  catching,  bleeding,  freezing, 
thawing,  butchering,  precooking, 
discarding  the  "blood  meat,"  and 
canning  in  oil  were  introduced  in 
Astoria. 

The  by-product  revenue  from 
albacore  livers  was  minuscule 
compared  to  the  value  of  the  cannery 
pack  and  it  was  entirely  cannery-house 
revenue  with  none  of  it  descending  to 
the  fishermen.  However,  it  opened  up 
an  industry  in  fish  livers  that  grew  to 
yield  appreciable  amounts  of  revenue  to 
the  men  in  the  boats. 

For  the  fishermen  to  share  in  the 
value  of  the  livers,  the  fish  had  to  be 
butchered  at  sea,  the  livers  put  in  five 
gallon  cans,  and  the  cans  of  livers  sold 
on  reaching  port.  Because  the  vitamins 
are  not  visible,  they  were  sampled  and 
assayed  by  a  chemical  laboratory. 

At  times  some  fishermen  did  not 
trust  a  strange  fish  buyer  on  the  dock  to 
give  them  a  fair  price.  To  compensate 
they  would  place  a  stove  pipe  in  the 


center  of  the  five-gallon  liver  can  and 
fill  the  comers  with  worthless  skate 
livers  while  filling  the  pipe  itself  with 
livers  of  some  value.  They  hoped  that, 
when  the  livers  were  sampled  for  assay, 
only  the  valuable  livers  would  be  cored. 
However,  the  chemists  were  not  fooled 
by  such  tricks.  Commercial  assay 
laboratories  carefully  note  on  the  assay 
certificate  whether  their  lab  took  the 
sample  or  if  it  was  just  a  "submitted" 
sample. 

All  animals  require  Vitamin  A  to 
live  and  grow,  but  they  cannot 
synthesize  Vitamin  A  in  their  bodies. 
Some  animals,  however,  do  possess  the 
ability  to  store  in  their  livers  any 
Vitamin  A  ingested  beyond  their 
immediate  need  for  life.  Humans  can 
not  store  this  excess,  but  fish,  whales, 
and  polar  bears  can.  (If  people  eat  high 
potency  fish  livers  or  polar  bear  livers, 
they  will  get  a  violent  headache  and 
sometimes  have  the  skin  killed  on  parts 
of  their  bodies.) 

In  the  food  chain  in  the  ocean,  some 
fish  build  up  large  amounts  of  Vitamin 
A  on  their  liver  protein,  dependent  upon 
what  they  eat.  Ling  cod  off  Oregon 
have  very  high  levels  of  A  in  their 
livers.  Halibut,  rockfish,  and  tuna  each 
have  substantial  amounts.  Dogfish 
shark  off  the  Oregon  coast  have  large 
amounts,  but  those  in  Willapa  Bay 
almost  none.  Soupfin  shark  (an  edible 
shark)  is  noted  for  the  large  amounts  of 
Vitamin  A  in  its  livers  that  are  very 
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oily.  In  the  late  Depression  years  the 
legendary  halibut  schooner  Tordensjold 
delivered  $65,000  of  soupfin  livers  in  a 
single  trip. 

Eventually  Vitamin  A  was  made 
synthetically  from  tropical  lemon  grass 
oil  and  the  price  of  Vitamin  A  fell  in 
1945  from  52  cents  a  million 
International  Units  per  gram  of  oil,  to 
30  cents,  then  to  20  cents,  then  15,  and 


there  the  fishermen  were  frozen  out. 
But  the  price  kept  falling  down  until  it 
was  below  five  cents.  It  finally 
stabilized  at  one  or  two  cents.  Vitamin 
D,  from  fish  livers  had  gone  through  the 
same  decline.  The  fish  liver  days  were 
over. 

Lyle  Anderson  is  the  author  of 
Warrenton:  1791-1991.  See  inside  the 
front  cover  of  this  issue. 


An  Armed  Guard  Protects  the  Peter  Iredale 

City  officials  from  Warrenton,  Seaside  and  Astoria  unite  against  a  common  enemy, 
Cliff  Hendricks  of  Oregon  City,  according  to  the  Astorian  Budget  of  June  3,  1960. 
Hendricks  claimed  ownership  of  the  Peter  Iredale  wreck  and  declared  his  intent  to  salvage 
the  vessel  that  came  ashore  on  Clatsop  Beach  in  1906.  According  the  paper,  "Astoria  Mayor 
Harry  Steinbock  at  right  aims  an  M-1,  flanked  by  Seaside  Mayor  Lester  Raw  who’s  just 
glaring.  Del  Bodie  of  Warrenton  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  machine  gun,  while  other 
officials  and  citizens  of  the  three  cities  are  also  showing  weapons.  'Just  let  anyone  try  to  get 
his  pea  pickin'  pinkies  on  this  thing,'  said  City  Manager  E.R.  Baldwin,  standing  third  from 
left,  who  says  the  Iredale  is  inside  Warrenton's  far  spreading  city  limits." 
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Remembering  the  loggers  and  fishermen 

Sixth  Street  Monuments 


Fishermen  and  loggers  are  honored 
by  a  pair  of  monuments  commissioned 
by  Tom  Carmichael  and  engraved  by 
Dick  and  Dennis  Thompson  of  the 
Astoria  Granite  Works  Company.  The 
monuments  stand  on  the  Carmichael  Oil 
property  on  the  west  side  of  6th  Street, 
near  Astor  Street  in  Astoria.  These  are 
probably  the  most  ornate  monuments 
that  the  Thompsons  have  ever  made 
and  their  last  public  project  before  they 
retired  from  the  business  started  by  their 
father,  Paul  Dennis  Thompson  in  1917. 
More  about  the  Thompsons  can  be 
found  in  an  article  written  by  Evelyn 
Hankel  in  the  Spring  1983  issue  of 
Cumtnx,  on  sale  at  the  Heritage  Center. 

The  monuments  are  made  of  black 
Royal  Mist  Granite  from  Pennsylvania 
and  are  about  five  feet  high. The  face  of 
the  monuments  reads,  "The  Fisherman: 
From  the  Riches  of  the  sea  he 
contributes  to  the  building  of  our  north 
west  empire.  And  his  harvest  graces  the 
tables  of  the  world. "  "The  Logger:  In 
calked  boots  and  tin  pants  with  an  ax 
and  saw  he  came  to  reap  the  golden 
harvest  and  stayed  to  build  an  empire. " 
On  the  reverse  of  each  is  another 
inscription  telling  about  the  history  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Astoria. 
The  stepping  stones  that  surround  the 
monuments  are  engraved  with  the 
names  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
employees  who  have  served  this 
company  locally. 

Tom  Carmichael  is  a  relative  new¬ 
comer  to  this  area.  But  in  the  time  he 
has  been  here,  he  has  made  an 
impressive  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  county  by  amassing  a  large 


collection  of  photographs,  about  a 
hundred  of  which  he  has  donated  to  the 
C.C.H.S.  archives.  These  photographs, 
many  from  the  twenties  and  thirties  and 
some  much  older,  are  a  record  of  the 
business  scene  in  those  days.  They  were 
on  exhibit  until  recently  at  the  Heritage 
Center  and  are  now  available  for 
viewing  by  calling  the  curator,  Jeff 
Smith,  ahead  of  any  planned  visit. 

The  land  on  which  the  monument 
was  built  has  an  interesting  history. 
Originally  the  northern  quarter  of  the 
block  was  under  water;  the  next  quarter 
of  the  lot  to  the  south  was  a  raised 
beach  and  the  south  half  was  part  of  a 
wetland  that  stretched  from  third  street 
almost  to  9th  all  along  what  is  now 
Astor  Street.  It  was  first  owned  by  John 
McClure  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1840s 
and  early  1850s  and  was  a  part  of  his 
donation  land  claim.  When  he  sold  his 
claim  and  returned  to  Indiana,  he  left 
his  wife,  Louisa,  a  descendant  of  Chief 
Comcomly,  who  returned  to  her  old 
home  in  Pacific  County,  Washington. 
Cyrus  Olney,  a  territorial  Judge, 
acquired  the  property  a  couple  years 
later.  He  died  in  1870,  probably  of 
tuberculosis,  the  disease  that  took  the 
rest  of  his  family.  They  are  buried  at  the 
pioneer  cemetery  at  top  of  the  hill  on 
15th  and  Niagara.  Owners  of  the 
property  in  the  1870s  were  James 
Taylor  and  Richard  Hobson.  James 
Taylor  took  out  a  donation  land  claim 
on  Clatsop  Plains  in  1846.  He  then 
bought  Samuel  Smith's  land  claim,  now 
known  as  Smith  Point.  His  house  still 
stands,  but  not  on  its  original  location. 
It  stood  on  the  lot  where  the  Masonic 
Temple  is  now  on  16th  and  Franklin, 
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and  was  moved  to  the  bottom  of  the 
block  about  about  sixty  years  ago. 
Richard  Hobson  came  with  his  father, 
William,  and  his  brother,  John,  from 
England  in  1 843  and  they  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers  in  Clatsop  County. 
For  years,  he  captained  sloops  that 
carried  merchandise  and  people  to  and 
from  the  settlements  on  the  lower 
Columbia  and  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  the  area.  He,  too,  died 
of  tuberculosis.  That  happened  in  1878 
on  Captain  George  Flavel’s  sailing  ship 
the  Jane  Falkenberg  on  his  way  back 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  where  he  had 
hoped  to  regain  his  health.  Two  years 
earlier  he  had  sold  this  waterfront 
property  to  Marshall  J.  Kiimey.  The 
Kirmey  Brothers  Cannery  was  built  just 
to  the  northeast  of  this  property  in  the 
late  1870s. 

In  1 899,  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
which  was  originally  started  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller  in  Ohio,  bought  part  of  the 
block  on  which  the  monument  now 
stands.  They  built  two  large  iron  oil 
storage  tanks  on  this  lot.  Astoria 
became  the  oil  distribution  center  for 
the  Lower  Columbia.  In  February  of 
1919,  plans  were  announced  that 
Standard  Oil  would  build  a  large  facility 
on  the  next  block  west.  On  January  17, 
1920  a  party  was  held  to  celebrate  the 
completion  of  the  office  buildings,  the 
large  gray  brick  structures  that  have 
served  this  company  for  almost 
seventy-five  years  and  now  have  been 
slated  for  demolition. 

In  those  early  days,  the  sale  of 
gasoline  made  up  only  a  small 
percentage  of  their  sales  until  the 
automobile  began  to  appear  in  the 
streets  of  the  town.  Numbers  of  cars 
multiplied  rapidly  and  so  did  the  need 
for  gas  to  run  them.  In  the  spring  of 


1921,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  spent 
$2500  to  build  the  first  modem  retail 
gas  station  in  Astoria.  It  was  located  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Alfred  Crosby  house 
on  the  northeast  comer  of  6th  and 
Commercial  streets.  The  Crosby  house 
was  built  in  the  early  1850s  out  of 
materials  that  had  been  brought  from 
the  east  coast  around  the  horn.  The  new 
service  station  was  designed  with 
concrete  driveways,  a  place  for  oil 
storage  and  an  office.  It,  too,  has 
disappeared,  having  been  tom  down 
years  ago,  and  a  playground  for  area 
children  now  fills  the  lot. 

The  company  prospered  as  Astoria 
prospered  and  more  land  was  purchased 
for  gas  stations  in  Seaside  and 
Warrenton.  Over  time  the  name  on  the 
signs  changed  as  the  parent  company 
merged  with  other  companies.  On 
December  31,  1970,  Tom  Carmichael 
bought  the  property  in  Astoria  and 
continues  to  operate  it  today  under  the 
name  of  Carmichael  Columbia  Oil. 
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Regatta  Centennial 


This  year  we  are  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Astoria 
Regatta.  On  the  following  pages  are  photographs  of  the  regatta  from  the  early 
years.  The  first  five  photographs  are  from  a  small  leather-bound  album  loaned 
to  us  by  Charles  E  Haddix.  They  date  to  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  of  August  in 
1903,  the  ninth  annual  regatta. 


The  U.S.S.  Marble  Head  visited  Astoria  during  the  regatta  in  1903.  The 
ship  was  famed  for  having  served  during  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898. 
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Looking  East  down  commercial  Street  in  1903 
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The  Famous  Chinese  Dragons  from  San  Francisco 
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The  Head  of  the  Chinese  Monster. 
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The  U.S.S.  Concord  on  its  visit  to  the  1903  Regatta. 
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The  First  Astoria  Regatta  in  1894  CCHS  Photo  #393-100 
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1  St  Queen  of  the  Regatta 


Mrs.  Marthena  Gosslin,  in  the 
photograph  opposite  and  on  the  cover 
of  this  issue,  was  the  queen  of  the 
Fourth  Regatta  in  1897,  and  she  was  the 
first  Regatta  queen.  This  was  because 
the  first  three  Astoria  Regattas  did  not 
have  a  queen.  Marthena  appears  to  be 
taking  her  duties  soberly.  It  only  seems 
to  be  the  dancers  who  have  gotten  into 
the  spirit  of  the  celebration. The  girls 
playing  the  tambourines  are  Madge 
Sovey  on  the  left  and  Fay  Lieberman, 
right.  The  Scottish  dancer  is  Jennie 
Allen.  The  girls  attending  the  queen  are 
Maud  and  Winnie  Van  Dusen.  The 
three  boys  are  Lawrence  Rogers,  Harry 
George,  and  Arthur  Van  Dusen.  Others 
are  Amy  Lemon,  Margaret  Taylor,  May 
Morgan,  Adele  Sovey,  Maud  Stockton, 
Helen  Taylor  (or  Ada  Kendall),  Mamie 
Lewis,  Jessie  Jewett,  Gussie  Gray, 
Florence  Turner  and  Hazel  Robb. 

The  1898  Regatta 

From  an  Astoria  newspaper  dated 
August  22,  1898:  "When  1  say  there 
were  at  the  least  calculation  20,000 
people  in  our  city  during  regatta  week  1 
don't  think  1  will  be  accused  of 
exaggeration  by  those  who  have  been  in 
Astoria  during  that  great  event.  As  long 
ago  as  August  1st  entries  were  being 
made  by  owners  of  boats  of  all  kinds, 
shapes  and  sizes  to  the  regatta 
committee,  and  the  said  boats  and  their 
respective  owners  commenced  to  arrive 
last  week  and  to  go  over  the  different 
courses  as  laid  down  by  the  committee. 

There  were  catboats,  sloops,  barges, 
shells,  outriggers,  canoes,  and  infact 
boats  of  every  conceivable  description 
and  from  points  as  far  north  as 


Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  south  as  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  and  manned  by 
professional  athletes.  As  early  as 
Thursday  the  steamers  and  trains  from 
Portland  and  many  points  commenced 
arriving  with  their  merry  passengers  all 
eager  for  the  regatta  to  commence.  The 
steamers  Canby  and  llwaco  brought 
over  large  parties  from  Pacific  county 
on  their  Thursday  trips  who  were 
entered  for  some  of  the  prizes.  One 
party  consisted  of  about  50  Indians  with 
their  canoes,  whose  races  will  be  a 
speciall  feature  of  the  1898  regatta. 
Thursday  evening's  A.  &  C.  train 
brought  the  manila  Guards  of 
McMmnville,  composed  of  41  young 
ladies  from  the  best  families  in  Yamhill 
county,  who  are  thoroughly  drilled  and 
commanded  by  capable  and  efficient 
officers.  ...On  the  train  was  also  a 
company  of  American  bom  Chinese, 
captained  by  a  young  Portland 
Chinaman  named  Said  Back,  Jr.  They 
are  well  drilled  and  uniformed  and 
carry  a  rifle.  Some  of  the  boys  are  only 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  but  they 
obey  the  commands  like  old  veterans. 
Their  captain  is  the  son  of  a  rich 
Chinaman  and  talks  English  fluently. 

Attached  to  the  Thursday  night  train 
were  two  cars  direct  from  Marysville, 
California,  in  which  was  the  large 
Chinese  dragon  which  was  brought  here 
at  a  cost  of  about  $700,  which  sum  was 
donated  towards  the  regatta  by  local 
Chinamen.  This  dragon  is  about  100 
feet  long  and  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  and 
very  realistic.  It  is  owned  by  a  firm  in 
Marysville  and  has  only  been  shown  in 
two  or  three  cities  in  the  United  States. 
The  original  cost  was  nearly  $8000.... 

Article  courtesy  of  Bruce  Berney 
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Clatsop  County  One  Hundred  Years  Ago 


by  Lnsa  Penner 


Our  fascination  for  the  past  may  be 
in  part  due  to  the  feeling  that  there  was 
an  abundance  then  of  the  things  we 
value  so  much  now.  Land  was  cheap. 
Almost  anyone  could  get  160  acres  of 
free  land  just  by  finding  vacant  land  and 
building  a  cabin  and  working  the  fields. 
Stories  are  told  about  the  salmon  that 
were  tossed  into  the  river  from  the 
canneries  because  they  had  too  many  to 
can.  One  need  never  have  felt  lonely 
because  large  families  were  the  rule. 
Life  was  good  in  the  old  days.  Or  was 
it?  What  was  life  really  like  a  hundred 
years  ago? 

In  the  summer  of  1894  this  was 
what  life  had  to  hold  for  Clatsop 
County  residents; 

Official  corruption 

The  police  were  accused  of  being 
corrupt.  "One  thing  that  this  entire 
community  pronounced  against  most 
emphatically  a  year  ago  is  now  being 
done  in  spite  of  that  protest— that  of 
licensing  gambling.  The  Budget  would 
like  to  know  by  what  authority  a 
policeman  walks  into  a  gambling  room 
and  levies  an  assessment  of  twenty-five 
dollars  on  the  game?"  June  14,  1894 

Violence 

Peter  Mattson  was  shot  and  killed  at 
Seaside  last  night. ..."John  Campo  has 
been  working  for  Mrs.  Clayton  at 
Seaside  for  some  time,  had  been  on  a 
spree  for  several  days  and  the  son  of 
Mrs.  Clayton,  Ed  Alcraz,  discharged 
him.  This  made  him  angry  and  he  swore 
vengeance  upon  Alcraz.  He  had  a  dirk- 
knife  in  his  pocket  and  for  fear  of  his 
hurting  someone,  I  took  it  away  from 
him,  when  he  went  away  and  got  a  rifle 


and  came  back  to  my  place,  and  raised 
his  gun  and  blast  away  through  the 
window,  the  ball  passing  through  Mr. 
Mattson's  neck  and  killing  him  almost 
instantly. "August  20,  1894 

A  Shocking  Outrage:  John  Peterson 
Castrated  by  Two  White  Savages.  One 
of  the  most  revolting  and  seditious 
outrages  and  exhibitions  of  heathenish 
brutality  and  human  depravity  occurred 
in  this  city  last  Saturday.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  injured  dignity  among  the 
respectable  and  law  abiding  citizens  of 
Union  Town  where  the  shameful 
butchery  took  place  and  it  has  been  with 
considerable  effort  that  the  coolest 
heads  have  kept  the  inhabitants  of  that 
locality  from  rising  up  and  making 
examples  of  the  offenders.  July  2,  1894 

Nate  Hilleary  of  Olney  shot  John 
Miller.  The  shot  will  probably  not  prove 
to  be  fatal.  His  chances  are  favorable  as 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  bullet  has 
entered  the  bowels.  June  30,  1894 

Hansen  was  a  strongly  built  man 
about  5  feet.  8  inches  in  height,  with 
blue  eyes  and  full  reddish  beard,  worn 
long.  His  expression  was  severe,  but  by 
no  means  repulsive.  He  was  well  known 
in  this  community,  had  always  been 
looked  upon  as  an  honest  and  upright 
man.  But  he  finally  admitted  that  he  had 
been  drinking  and  his  wife's  complaints 
had  annoyed  him.  When  she  was  out 
picking  berries,  he  picked  up  a  stick  and 
hit  her  with  it  until  she  was  dead.  On 
the  heights  surrounding  the  county  Jail, 
hundreds  of  people,  principally  ladies, 
were  congregated  long  before  the  hour 
of  execution  had  arrived  and  by  1 1 :30 
the  crowds  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
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had  swelled  to  nearly  a  thousand 
anxious  people.  Rev.  Short  knelt  in 
prayer;  a  black  cover  was  put  over 
Hansen's  head  and  the  rope  placed 
around  his  neck.  At  the  noon,  the 
whistle  blew;  the  trap  was  sprung,  and 
he  died.  May  18,  1894 

Saturday  evening  was  a  regular  old 
tinier  down  in  Rue  de  Concomly 
(known  as  Astor  Street  now).  It  was 
Greek  night  and  the  boys  were  loaded 
for  bear.  They  punched  and  poked, 
gouged  and  jabbed  each  other,  a  dozen 
or  more  on  each  side,  and  despite  the 
efforts  of  officers  Seafeldt  and  Hallock, 
who  worked  faithfully  to  quell  the  riot, 
they  would  get  together  and  go  at  it 
again.  Yesterday  several  of  them  were 
seen  with  their  heads  decorated  with 
pillows,  towels,  etc.  and  looked  as 
though  they  had  passed  through  a 
cyclone.  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then 
comes  the  tug  of  war— or  words  to  that 
effect.  July  23,  1894 

Health  care 

The  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Johnson  died  last  evening  at 
their  residence  in  upper  Astoria.  The 
funeral  will  take  place  tomorrow  at  the 
old  Clatsop  cemetery.  May  10,  1894 

There  is  a  lady  in  this  city  who 
cannot  live  but  a  short  time.  She 
realizes  that  fact  herself,  and  before  she 
crosses  the  dark  river  of  death,  it  is  her 
desire  to  have  her  little  girl  baby  taken 
by  some  good  man  and  wife.  Desires 
that  they  adopt  it.  Anyone  knowing  of  a 
good  home  for  the  little  one  who  is  soon 
to  be  an  orphan,  will  confer  a  favor  by 
leaving  the  information  at  this  office. 
May  4,  1894 

Child  care 

It  is  said  that  a  mother  of  two  little 


babies  in  this  city  "dopes"  her  kids  and 
leaves  them  at  home  while  she  goes 
larking  around  in  the  evening.  May  12, 
1894 

Hope  for  the  future 

Professor  Falb  predicted  that  a 
natural  disaster  would  occur  between 
the  dates  of  August  17  and  August  30. 
That  was  when  the  principal  heavenly 
planets  would  be  in  conjunction  and 
would  cause  a  great  submarine 
earthquake  that  will  submerge  New 
York  City  by  a  tidal  wave,  that  it  will 
disconnect  the  peninsula  of  Florida 
from  the  mainland  and  cause  it  to  sink 
and  that  it  will  make  an  island  of 
California.  All  along  the  North  Pacific 
coast  a  tidal  wave  60  feet  high  is 
predicted.  Calamities  will  continue  to 
follow  each  year  until  in  August  1899 
when  a  comet  will  crash  into  the  earth. 
August  15,  1894 

Substance  abuse 

There  is  a  woman  in  one  of  the 
bagnos  in  this  city  who  was  at  one  time 
an  actress  of  great  prominence  in  San 
Francisco,  and  who  also  appeared  on 
the  stage  at  the  opera  house  in  this  city 
four  or  five  years  ago.  Her  fondness  for 
intoxicants  sent  her  down  the  line,  and 
landed  her  in  her  present  hopeless 
condition.  August  13,  1894 

There  is  no  possible  excuse  for 
whiskey  scows.  They  are  nuisances  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  They  have 
been  more  detrimental  to  many 
fishermen  than  any  other  one  thing  on 
the  river.  That  they  have  been  the  direct 
cause  of  many  fishermen  finding  watery 
graves  goes  without  saying,  and  that 
they  have  been  the  indirect  cause  of 
murder  and  plunder,  many  believe. 
More  than  twenty  times  this  fishing 
season,  the  Budget  has  been  urged  by 
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the  better  class  of  fishermen  of  the 
Columbia  river  to  advocate  the  removal 
of  these  demoralizing  and  life 
destroying  arks  from  the  river.  Two 
gentlemen  who  fish  at  Sand  Island 
stated  to  a  reporter  last  evening  that  a 
whiskey  scow  in  that  locality  was  the 
cause  of  the  drowning  of  Anderson  who 
fell  out  of  his  boat  while  intoxicated  last 
week.  Many  fishermen  who  are 
addicted  to  drinking  bad  whiskey  spend 
most  of  their  time  and  all  of  their 
money  in  these  floating  man-traps, 
where  they  barter  their  good  fish  for  the 
vilest  kind  of  rot-gut  while  their  wives 
and  children  are  at  home  in  need  of  the 
actual  necessities  of  life.  June  27,  1894 

Street  maintenence 

In  nearly  every  block  in  the  business 
portion  of  the  city  is  to  be  seen 
dangerous  holes  and  man  traps,  caused 
by  the  wearing  away  or  rotting  out  of 
planks  in  the  streets  and  sidewalks. 
Street  Superintendent  Chadwick  is  kept 
busy  notifying  the  property  holders  of 
these  holes  and  has  been  compelled  in 
many  instances  to  serve  legal  notices  on 
them,  but  even  then  they  are  reluctant 
about  having  the  repairs  made,  and  a 
few  have  ignored  the  officer  and  his 
order... There  is  more  reason  why  it  is 
necessary  in  Astoria  than  any  other  city. 
The  streets  are  over  the  water  and  a 
plank  or  a  dozen  of  them  are  liable  to 
break  at  any  time  and  cause  a  terrible 
accident  which  might  result  in  the  loss 
of  both  life  and  property.  July  24,  1894 

People's  eyes  were  full  of  dust; 
women's  back  hair  was  blown  down 
their  backs;  smoke  came  out  of  the 
wrong  end  of  the  chimneys,  and 
everybody  walked  along  the  street  and 
said  damn.  Those  who  didn't  say  it 
thought  it.  It  looks  like  a  dollar  or  two 
invested  once  in  a  while  in  cleaning 


streets  would  be  put  to  pretty  good  use. 
The  stores  on  both  sides  of  the  streets 
were  compelled  to  keep  their  doors 
closed  on  account  of  the  dust  today. 
July  24,  1894 

The  superintendent  of  streets 
reported  eleven  and  one-half  days  work 
done  by  prisoners  on  the  Uniontown 
road,  the  Youngs  bay  road  and  the 
Alderbrook  roadway.  August  8,  1894 

Method  of  coping 

They  did  seem  to  have  a  good  sense 
of  humor  which  probably  helped  them 
cope  with  all  the  difficulties  of  life  in 
the  1890s. 

Tom  Loughery  says  the  life  of  a 
fisherman  is  not  what  it  is  cracked  up  to 
be.  Last  night  while  Tom  was  in  his 
cabin  sleeping  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  a  minute,  some  sneak  slipped  up 
alongside  of  him  and  stole  everything 
out  of  the  boat  but  Tom  himself,  not 
even  forgetting  to  take  his  oil  coat  and 
the  boat's  anchor.  August  8,  1 894 

Mr.  Morton  of  Uppertown  is  in  hot 
water  or  in  other  words,  his  Jersey  cow 
has  been  put  in  pound,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  Mr.  M.  It  seems  that  the 
pound-master  took  advantage  of  a 
technical  point  and  runned  the  cow  in. 
Mr.  Morton  says  that  it  is  alright,  but  to 
pay  a  five  dollar  fine  now-a-days  is  not 
very  easy.  July  2,  1894 

Mrs.  Thomas  Sloper,  of  Nehalem, 
was  kicked  by  a  cow.  The  cow  was 
kicked  by  Mrs.  Thos.  Sloper.  The  cow 
belonged  to  Sam  Nelson,  and  to  get 
even  on  Mrs.  Thos.  Sloper,  Sam  Nelson 
kicked  Mr.  Thos.  Sloper  and  Tom 
Sloper  kicked  Sam  Nelson  back.  The 
Slopers  and  the  Nelsons  are  still  kicking 
about  it.  May  7,  1894 
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CCHS  Volunteers 

Meet  the  volunteers  in  the  CCHS  archives!  On  the  left  is  Mary  Dwyer,  who  has 
been  entering  into  the  computor  every  accession  that  the  Clatsop  County  Historical 
Society  has  received.  Soon  we  will  be  able  to  find  quickly  just  about  every  item 
in  storage  and  on  display.  In  the  middle  is  Sandra  Arbaugh.  Sandra  accessions  all 
the  new  donations.  She  gives  each  item  a  number,  finds  the  classification  for  each 
object,  then  describes  the  item  and  lists  the  name  of  the  donor.  Bettie  McCue  has 
been  indexing  the  names  and  places  of  every  photograph  in  the  collection.  She  has 
indexed  over  ten  thousand  so  far.  That  means  that  if  you  are  searching  for  a 
photograph  of  Bridget  Grant  or  Hustler  Van  Dusen,  she  can  find  it.  There  must  be 
something  about  working  in  the  archives  that  brings  out  their  ascerbic  humor. 
These  ladies'  quick  wit  and  good  humor  will  keep  you  laughing. 

Photograph  Identified 

Even  before  the  last  issue  of  Cumtux  had  left  the  Astorian  Printing  office,  an 
unnamed  person  in  one  of  the  photographs  had  been  identified.  Phyllis  Hayrynen 
provided  the  name  of  Richard  Steinberger  in  the  photograph  of  the  Josephson 
family  on  page  7.  Richard  was  the  first  husband  of  Frances  Josephson. 

Women  Writers 

We  need  articles  by  and  about  women.  Please  contribute  your  stories  for 
Cumtux.  The  Spring  1995  issue  is  reserved  for  stories  about  Clatsop  County 
women.  Each  one  promised  so  far  is  being  written  by  a  man. 
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Girls  Band  Plays  on  Board  Ship  for  the  Regatta  in  the  Thirties 
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